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DEDICATION. 



The following Discourse is affectionately inscribed 
to tlie native young men of the Valley or the Mis- 
sissippi. In addressing it to them, the Author fondly 
hopes, not only to increase their interest in its history, 
character, and destiny, but to invite their attention to 
the scattered objects and events which claim examina- 
tion. Many of these possess great intrinsic importance, 
and the whole must be thoroughly understood,'before 
the natural and civil history of the Valley can be com- 
pleted. The undertaking is one of magnitude and dif- 
ficulty; but, as their pioneer fathers, by uniting into 
companies, were enabled to roll together and commit 
to the flames, the great trunks of the forest trees, 
among which they built their camps and cabins, 
and thus prepare the ground for the cultivation of com; 
so the sons, by concert and a common effort, may ra- 
pidly bring together the materials for a picture of this 
favored region, as it was in the days of peril and pri- 
vation ; with a history of the bold and laborious enter- 
prizes, which planted in it the germs of civil society, 



and watered them with blood. The tender scions, 

like the young orchard, could produce no mature 

and delicious fruits for those who naturalized them 

in the woods; but were designed for posterity, and 

should be cherished as a consecrated inheritance of 

parental love, to be transmitted from generation to 

generation. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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THE WEST. 



In appearing among classical scholars, within the walls of a 
university, as your orator on this academical occasion, I find 
myself in the situation of a Haw tree of the woods, left standing 
in the cleared ground, and planted about with foreign fruit trees. 
Being improved by grafting and the various labors of art, their 
products are savory, and by persons of good taste, are, of course 
preferred; but still the Haw is not useless, for it serves as a 
term of comparison, and shows the necessity and value of early 
cultivation. 

In consenting, at a late period, to supply the place of the 
able civilian on whom you at first relied,* I felt all the embarrass- 
ment that could arise from the consciousness of my incapacity 
to discuss a theme of pure literature; but I have, finally, diosen 
a topic which commends itself to my own feelings, and will not, 
I hope, be unacceptable to yours — ^it is the character, history, 
and prospects of the West. 

The ancient and venerable maxim. Know Thyself, has been 
generally addressed to individuals, but is equally applicable to 
communities; who should be familiar with the natural resources 
of their country, and the genius and tendency of their social, 
literary, religious, and political institutions; or they- cannot 
cherish the good, and successfully cast out the evil. This selt 
knowledge of nations, is especially necessary for one of recent 
origin, where everything is still green, and must be fashioned 
according to the skill of those who regulate its growth. 

Society in these Backwoods, even in the most thickly settled 
parts, is but in its forming state; and we are, therefore, invited 

* Judge Lane^ of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
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to scrutinize, with care, the principles which control its devel- 
opment; for otherwise its maturity may offer less of perfection, 
than is found in communities which sprang up at an earlier 
period, instead of displaying, in its own strength and beauty, 
the beneficial fruits of their experience and wisdom. 

It may be asked, however, whether it is consistent with the 
peace and perpetuity of the Union, to inculcate a devotion to 
one of its parts? I shall not give a general answer to this 
question, but reply, that a devotion to the West, is manifestly 
compatible with both, and indeed the most efficient means of 
promoting both. This results from the geographical relations 
between the Valley of the Mississippi and the Atlantic states; 
relations, which being founded on nature, cannot be dissolved by 
the hand of art, but are daily acquiring new strength, as the 
ligaments of the body bind its different organs more closely 
together in each succeeding year of its natural growth.* 

I do not propose, however, to go into the analysis of our 
young institutions; but in the spirit of the West, shall wander 
to and fro, expatiating on whatever may seem attractive, but 
still keeping within its ample bounds. 

The first thing which strikes our attention, is the difierence 
between the opportunities for intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, in old and new states of society, and their influence on 
the character of the people. 

As the flavor of the grape depends greatly on the soil by 
which it is nourished, so the temperament of individuals is modi- 
fied by the intellectual aliment on which their minds subsist in 
childhood and youth; and of course, in studying national charac- 
ter, it is of great service to know the different circumstances 
under which the people of different places have been educated. 

Children who are born in old and compactly organized com- 
munities, are surrounded from infancy, with all the means of 
improtement which the inventive genius of civilization can 
create. Books adapted to every age and all varieties of taste — 
established institutions of learning, from the infant school to 
the ancient and venerable university — professional teachers of 
every grade of erudition — ingenious toys, which, in the very 

* See Note A. 



creaking of their wheels, speak instruction — ^full cabinets of the 
works of nature and art, — ^public lectures in lyceums — and laws 
of action, for the morning, noon and night of every day through- 
out the year, are but a part of the means of their education and 
discipline. They are thus made the objects of a sleepless su- 
perintendence; which not only supplies their minds with rich 
materials of thought, but lays down the rules by which their 
growth in intellect shall proceed. Educated under these ad- 
vantages, they acquire a copious and varied learning, and exhi- 
bit, in manhood, a conformity more or less striking, to the 
standards of excellence which have been held up for their imir 

tation. 

Most of what gives them this excellence, is either imperfect 

or entirely wanting, in a new country; but are there no substi- 
tutes for these artificial advantages? I think there are several, 
and shall proceed to offer some of them to your consideration, 
leaving it with yourselves to assign the value of each. 

Precious as may be the benefits which good establishments 
of learning afford, they are not the only means of intellectual 
improvement; for the pathless wilderness may be made a school- 
book, and nature is the institution, in which many of the an- 
cients were chiefly educated, whose works of taste and genius, 
constitute an important part of your college course. It would 
be an error to say, that all children of the woods, are thus in- 
structed; for all are not educated where the best institutions 
have been established; and many are incapable of being taught: 
but none, even for mere pastime, can roam over hill and dale, 
descend the precipice, and stray in the cavern that opens under- 
neath, wade through the matted herbage, and part the tangled 
bushes, without acquiring knowledge at every step; as the bee 
which buzzes round him, loads its limbs with the materiel of its 
cells, while it flits from flower to flower to feast upon their 
honey. To derive substantial advantage from this intercourse 
with nature, the youth must give scope to his curiosity, and be 
fully aware that its gratification will bring a rich harvest of 
knowledge. He should, also, cultivate the faculty of observa- 
tion; which, beyond every other, can be made to supply him 
with valuable information, in whatever situation he may be 
placed; and must be exercised early, or it will remain inactive 
and unproductive through life. An acute and vigilant observer 



finds improvement in the smallesi; object or humblest event, a* 
well as in those impressive phenomena, which only can arouse 
the attention of the dull and heedless. He suffers nothing to pass 
without inspection; and from habit, connects all he sees, with 
the memory of something he has seen before. Even in his mo- 
ments of deepest study, he glances on what surrounds him, 
and recognizes the new and curious; he unites contemplation 
with his observation, or passes from one to the other, with a 
facility that confounds those who cannot think, except they be 
secluded from every external influence. He supplies his mind 
with fresh materials of thought, instead of ruminating on the old; 
and nourishes it with food collected by himself, in place of what 
has passed through a hundred intellects, and been subjected to 
as many distinct concoctions; finally, he perceives new quali- 
ties, relations and functions, in the objects that lie along his 
path, and thus becomes original and inventive. Indeed, with a 
small number of exceptions, every branch of knowledge and 
all the duties of life, call for the active and accurate exercise of 
this faculty; and the world has had but few distinguished and 
useful men, in whom it was not cultivated and powerful. The 
West, as already intimated, presents an endless variety of new 
objects and operations, to stimulate and reward this faculty; and 
hence, our young men may attain strength of intellect, and trea- 
sures of useful knowledge, although comparatively destitute of 
the means of academical instruction. Here then have been, and 
still are, a number of sources of mental improvement, which may 
compensate, to a small extent, at least, for the want of those 
which abound in older nations. 

The extended limits of the West, and the broad navigable 
rivers which traverse it in every direction, exert on the mind 
that expanding influence, which comes from the contemplation 
of vast natural objects; while the distant visits and long migra- 
tions, to which this condition invites, and the wide, reciprocal 
commerce, which it suggests and facilitates, perpetually call its 
inhabitants from place to place, opening new sources of obser- 
vation, and establishing fresh and profitable modes of intellec- 
tual communion. 

The want of those arts and inventions, by which the inha- 
bitants of older countries accomplish their ends, renders it 



necessar^ ibr the people of a new state, to invent and subati- 
tate others, as emergencies may arise; whereby their faculties 
are strengthened, and a spirit of self-dependence is awakened, 
which comes, at lengdi, to preside over all their actions. 

The many opportunities for bold enterprize, compared with 
the population, which a new country presents, constitute a kin- 
dred source of improvement; for occasions call forth ingenuity, 
and where the mind is left free to execute its schemes according 
to its own suggestions, it becomes fertile in expedients, and even 
failure does not bring discouragement; while success inspires a 
taste for higher undertakings, and contributes to develop the 
power requisite to their achievement. 

In old countries, the employments of men divide them into 
castes^ and while each becomes distinguished in the business to 
which he is confined, and which he can seldom relinquish for 
any other, his mind is narrowed down to the limited circle of 
his employments, and like the rail-road car, he moves always 
on the one path. But in a country like the West, the same 
person is compelled to do many different things, and often 
tempted to change his pursuits. A high degree of perfection in 
any, is impracticable under this variety of objects; but the intel- 
lect, by such various training, expands in many directions, and 
the aggregate of its powers, is greater than when it is com- 
pelled to extend itself in one only. 

In a new country, the restraints employed by an old social 
organization, do not exist — the government of fashion is demo- 
cratic — and a thousand corporations, — literary, charitable, 
political, religious, and commercial, have not combined into an 
oligarchy, for the purpose of bringing up to one set of artificial 
and traditional standards, the feelings, opinions, and actions of 
the rising generation; and thus the mind of each individual is 
allowed, in a great degree, to form on its own constitutional 
principles; whence result those exhibitions of original charac- 
ter, of which the country has always been more prolific than 
the city, and which are oftener seen in new than old states of 
society. 

When an individual from the depths of a compressing popu- 
lation, builds his cabin in the West, of the trees which grew 
on the spot selected for his future home, being speedily released 
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from the requisitions of the society he left behind, he permits 
his children, like the bushes among ^hich they ramble, to ve- 
getate, almost unmoulded by the hand of art. Deep and en- 
during ignorance might be thought the lot of all who thus grow 
up in the forest; biit observation has shown, that this condition 
of the mind is far more favorable to the reception of new truths, 
than that which prevails in the youth of older states of society. 
Hence, the West is pre-eminently the place where discoveries 
and new principles of every kind, are received with avidity, 
and promptly submitted to the test of experiment. The men- 
tal sensibility is alive to innovations, and the growth of intel- 
lect which they impart, has a corresponding activity. 

It is the peculiar distinction of the institutions, and the public 
sentiment of the United States, that a youth of talents and vir- 
tue, may rise from the lowest to the highest walks of society, 
without being obstructed or frowned upon as he advances. — 
This is especially the case in the Western States, where the 
feelings of the people are in sympathy with young men of poor 
parentage; and the knowledge of this facility, arouses the emu- 
lation, strengthens the purpose, and enlarges the views of our 
native population. 

For the first quarter of a century after the settlement of the 
West began, it had but few post roads, and its scattered inha- 
bitants seldom saw a newspaper. In this comparative destitu- 
tion of a political press, it became necessary for the candidates 
for office to visit the people, and address them, when assembled 
for that purpose in central situations. On these occasions, op- 
posing aspirants often met each other in fierce or earnest debate ; 
and departed from the arena, improved both in logic and the art 
of stirring up the passions; while the people themselves were 
instructed on subjects of legislation, and warmed in their poli- 
tical sensibilities. The practice has survived the necessity 
from which it was at first adopted, and may still be regarded as 
a valuable school of oratory and political knowledge. 

The itinerant clergy are important teachers in a new country; 

'for they present to the observation of the people, a perpetual 
succession of ministers, who lodge in their houses, converse with 
their families, and, from the pulpit, promulgate every variety of 
Christian doctrine, explained by the aid of as many different 

. modes of illustration. 
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The emigration to the West is a perennial stream. The fer- 
tility and beauty of the Great Valley, have been proclaimed on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and the subjects of European des- 
potism have started from their slumbers and felt new impulses 
to action. Captivated by the story of our social and political 
freedom, our native luxuries, and the amplitude of our unsettled 
territories, the mind of the peasant and the vDlager, has been 
raised above the venal condition of their forefathers, and fired 
with the desire of emigration; the cottage of three generations) 
and the overshadowing elm of a hundred years, have lost their 
spell, emdthe friendships of childhood their charm; brother has 
bid farewell to brother, the father has pronounced his blessing 
on the son, impatient to be gone, and the mother shed the tear 
of love and sorrow, on the daughter she was to see no moire; 
compacts of emigration have been formed, and departing com- 
panies have thinned the population of the lordly estate, or left 
entire streets of the village unpeopled and deserted. Thus, 
day after day has brought into the West, the enterprising and 
ambitious from other realms; and each has been a schoolmaster 
to our native population — presenting them with strange man- 
ners and customs; arts, opinions, and prejudices, not seen 
before; and traits of individual and national character, as 
numerous as the kingdoms which have poured their little colo- 
nies into the bosom of our young society. Many of the advan- 
tages of foreign travel, are thus experienced by those who could 
never go abroad; the Atlantic states and the west of Europe 
have come to us; and without leaving our native woods we 
have seen specimens well fitted to enlarge our conceptions of 
character, and diminish the necessity of hazardous voyages, for 
the purpose of studying human nature, in its developnient under 
political institutions entirely different from our own. 

The emigrants, themselves, generally the most enterprising 
members of the families to which .they belonged, are improved 
by the change of place, for it affords new objects and associa- 
tions; their curiosity is awakened, and their powers of obser^ 
vation are rendered more acute; their minds are thrown into 
fermentation and become heated; purer standards of excellence 
float before their eyes and lead them on, while brighter hopes 
illuminate the paths they are to tread — ^thus they aspire to a 
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better rank in society, and the aspiration brings the means of 
its attainment. 

The addition to the Union, of Ix>uisiana, with its French and 
Spanish population, opened to the inhabitants of the Valley, a 
new source of intellectual improvement; for the trade between 
the Upper States and Lower Louisiana, has made thousands 
acquainted with the manners and customs and character, of a 
different people from ourselves, and thus augmented our knowl- 
edge of human nature. In the state of Missouri, the number of 
French inhabitants was very considerable, and even' Indiana 
and Illinois had masses of the same population, whose inter- 
course with the Anglo-American emigrants contributed to the 
same effect. 

The near neighborhood, the wars, and the monuments, insig- 
nificant as the last may be, of the Indians, have exerted a simi- 
lar effect on the mental improvement of our young population, 
because they have been led, intently to observe and contemplate 
a peculiar variety of the human race, having a number of stri- 
king features, and far removed, in most of their qualities, from 
our own. 

Additional means of intellectual improvement, which, like 
these, are in some degree peculiar to the West, may have been 
recognized by other observers; but a sufficient number have 
been enumerated to show, that new countries are not wholly 
deficient in substitutes for the academies and colleges of the 
old. It is true, that sound scholarship, in the present era of 
the world, is conferred only by institutions of learning, supplied 
with the requisite books, and confided to able professors; but 
much valuable knowledge, adapted to the immediate purposes 
of human life, may be amassed by observation alone, if the 
objects and wants which stimulate and satisfy that faculty are 
brought within its reach. In regard to the varieties of national 
character, that may spring from this diversity in modes of edu- 
cation, the estimate of a person who has 'not been familiar with 
both, may not, perhaps, be according to the fact; but I feel strong 
m the conviction, that with all its deficiencies in literature and 
science, the mind of the West is at least equal to that of the East 
and of Europe, in vigor of thought, variety of expedient, com- 
prdhensiveness of scope, and general efficiency of execution; 
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while in perspicacity of observation, independence of thought^ 
and enei^ of expression, it stands on ground unattainable by 
the more literary and disciplined population of older nations* 

But it would be great injustice to the subject before us ii^ 
stop here. We have considered some of the beneficial effects 
of new countries on the mind, but their influences are, perhaps, 
still more salutary on the heart* Without aiming at meta- 
physical accuracy, we may recognize in the human character, a 
love of nature for the enjoyment derived from contemplating her 
beauties, sublimities, and eccentricities — a feeling of romance 
and enthusiasm — a keen sensibility to whatever is touching or 
magnanimous in the human character — a taste, in short, for all 
which the natural and moral world can present, to stir the 
imagination, and warm and elevate the feelings. This suscep- 
tibility constitutes the true poetical temperament, although it 
may not often express itself in numbers. To do this it must be 
associqited with an imagination, that is not merely effervescent 
but creative, and an understanding, that will enable that imagi- 
nation to embody and put forth, in beauty and natural order, 
those images which, in common minds, play in a lively confu- 
sion amid themselves, like fairies sporting amid the violets 
in the darkness of the night, but never moving in procession 
after the dawn of day. The influence of this temperament on 
the character of the individual is impressive, and, within proper 
limits, every way admirable. It is the animating power of the 
inquiring and reasoning faculties — the soul of the intellect — the 
vital fire of genius, and the fountain which encircles, with a 
halo of light, not a few of the noblest forms of human great- 
ness. The influence of this temperament may be seen, must 
indeed manifest itself, in the opinions and actions of the indi- 
vidual, whatever may be his rank or pursuits; and when its 
intensity does not make him a visionary, it throws about his 
character an irresistible charm. . Would you have examples 
of it, take the man of business, who stops in the street to 
admire a curious or beautiful object, or listen with delight to 
the story of a new act of generosity or self-devotion by one 
whom, perhaps, he never saw; and then, by a redoubled effort^ 
overtakes the object from which his attention had been with- 
drawn; or take the young farmer, who turns away his scythe 
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from a clump of sweet-williams, that may stand smiling in his 
meadow; or the student, who hastens on with his problem or 
his translation, that he may stray for an hour in the genial air, 
ttd register the forms of the passing clouds. The soul that was 
never warmed by this vivifying flame, like unbaked clay of 
the potter, is destitute of transparency, and will not vibrate to 
any stroke; and the greatest intellect in which it may have 
been quenched, resembles the half extinguished volcano, that 
obscures with volumes of murky smoke, the heavens which it 
once illuminated with sheets of fire. 

Now it must be admitted, that new countries are more favor- 
able than old, to the preservation and active influence of this 
temperament; and I cannot doubt, that their inhabitants have 
greater freshness of feeling, more lively impulses and deeper 
enthusiasm, than those who grow up and die, in the midst of a 
dense and struggling population. 

Young Gentlemen: let me exhorfyou to cherish this temper- 
ament by every means within your power. Like the other 
dispositions of the mind, it may be nourished and exalted; or 
depressed, degraded, and even extinguished. By exercise it 
grows in strength, and by receiving a direction upon proper 
objects it acquires dignity. The means of its gratification and 
improvement are always at your command: — 

Watch attentively the conduct of little children, for in them 
you see the workings of nature; be wide awake to the eccen- 
tric movements of those around you, for the human character 
is known by its extravagant flights, as the corruscations of the 
clouds reveal to us, that they are charged with electricity; 
treasure up the great and good actions that fall under your 
observation, for they will warm your own hearts, and fortify 
them against the mildew of a frigid selfishness; recall perpetu- 
ally and dwell upon the memory of your young friendships; 
foster all your early local attachments, and cherish the wild and 
airy superstitions of your childhood. When opportunities offer 
plunge into the depths of the forest, alone, or with friends of 
kindred taste, and establish a familiar intercourse with nature — 
drink out of your hand at her gushing fountains, and wade in 
the pebbly brook below; bathe in the deeper stream, and give 
yourselves up to musing on the lonely banks of the majestic- 
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river; now cast your eyes through the green canopy of maple% 
and gaze at the vulture poised high in the regious above; then 
chase the humming-bird, as it glides among the flowers whici^i 
dress out our prairies in the dyes of the raipbow, or watch tltf 
worm as it slowly penetrates the trunk of the fallen tree; seek 
a spot still more silent and retired, people it with the creations 
of your own heated imagination, and then hold converse with 
the spirits which you may fancy are dwelling in gaiety or 
gloom beneath its embowering trees; as the thunder-cloud rolls 
onward, emerge from the woods [and contemplate the warring 
hosts of heaven; sympathize with the ancient and venerable 
oak when you see him scathed by the thunderbolt; take sides 
with the conflicting elements, and soothe your feelings with a 
view of the mild gloxies of the setting sun, when the west 
wind has swept away the angry and contending clouds. 

Who is he that will sneer at this advice, and call it rhapso- 
dy; and guard you against its seductions; and tell you, "the soft 
grass waves smilingly, but the copperhead lurks beneath?" — 
Who is he that would subdue your admiration of nature, put out 
the fires of your enthusiasm, and plunge the ice bolt into your 
warm hearts? The man who forgets the divii^ command, — 
*'Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on." — 
Who can not exclaim, with the inspired poet — "Praise ye 
the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the heavens: Praise him 
in the heights: Praise ye him, sun and moon: Praise him, all 
ye stars of light. Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons 
and all deeps: fire and hail; snow and vapor; stormy wind 
fulfilling his word: mountains and hills: fruitful trees and all 
cedars: beasts and cattle: creeping things, and flying fowl: 
Let them praise the name of the Lord." Who is he that would 
dry up your fountains of sympathy, with all that is grand and 
lovely in man, or beautiful and inspiring, in the great field of 
external nature? It is he, whose feelings never rise above 
mean heat; whose idols lie on his work bench; and whose 
delight is in the music of the saw; who passes, heedless, by the 
tender leaves of the young ash, and looks with exstacy on those 
of his ledger; who counts his gold by day, and dreams upon it 
by night; plants in the morning, and hopes to reap at noon; talkg 
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only of profitable results; and would make the earth a great 
work shop, and convert the human family into a vast body of 
operatives — instigated by avarice and abandoned to deeds of 
rapacity: The self-styled utilitarian, whose scope of vision 
takes in but the lowest part of human nature; provides chiefly 
for the gratification of his animal wants, hoards up the excess 
of his earnings, and feels no pang in the hour of death, but that 
of separation from the stores which a life of toil and eagerness^ 
had enabled him to gather into his vaults* 

A cherished sensibility to all that is admirable in nature, is in 
no degree incompatible, with the acquisition of all that is neces- 
sary or useful in life. The sluggard, the glutton, and the drunk- 
ard, no less than the miser, do not, it is true, find time to indulge 
themselves in hours of fervent contemplation among the woAs 
of God ; but all who are not delivered over to the tyranny of 
one, out of the many desires which belong to human nature, are 
enabled in the midst of business, to send forth their imagina- 
tions upon the world of matter and of man, and take into the 
warm embrace of their feelings, whatever is touching and noUe 
in both. 

He who fosters this sensibility, retains a youthfulness of taste, 
that keeps him in sympathy with the generations, which, like 
saplings that spring up around the aged and decaying tree, are 
at last to succeed him in society. This amiable condescension, 
spreads an irresistible charm over the character of age. Its 
maxims of wisdom become a law to the erring footsteps of 
youth; while the dark and dreary hours from which the most 
favored cannot escape, are lighted up by the flashes of gayety 
and innocent mirth, which beam from the eye in the spring- 
time of life. On the contrary, the sullen old man lives only in 
the past, and dwelling alone in his dotage, goes down towards 
the grave, as the sun in winter descends through the mists and 
fogs of our western mountains, which extinguish his fires, while 
he still lingers on the verge of the horizon. 

Dismissing, for the present, our inquiry into some of the intet- 
lectual and moral advantages, which our new country oflers, as 
substitutes for the establishments of older states, let us proceed 
to speak of the duties and labors which it enjoins upon its sons. 

In the first place, we should transmit to posterity a graphic 
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description of the Great VaJlej-, as it appeared in primitive 
loveiioess to the eyes of the pioneers, as many of us remember 
to have seen it, and bs it still smiles in Kpots unviolated by man;, 
Civihzfilion is a transforming power, and wherever its wand is 
raised, the surface of the earth assumes a new aspect. Tha 
native trees, cut down and consumed, are replaced by the apple 
and orange; the wild grape, which united their limbs, is suc- 
ceeded by an exotic, resting on trestles; the rivers are con- 
strained within narrower channels, or turned into canals; and 
the mossy rocks of tlieir margins, are broken with the sledge 
or exploded with gunpowder; hills are leveled and valleya 
filled up; a macadamized road usui^ps the bed of the Utile brook, 
and the rumbling of the coach wheel falls upon the ear, instead 
of the soft music of its rippling waters; fields of wheat undu- 
late, where the prairie grass waved before, and tobacco and cot- 
ton, are nourished on the wreck of the cane-brake, which for- 
merly spread its green leaves over the snows of winter. Thus 
the teeming and beautiful landscape of nature, fades away like 
a dream of poetry, and is followed by the useful but awkward 
creations of art. Before this liansformation is finished, a por*' 
trail should be taken, that our children may contpmpiate the 
primitive physiognomy of their native land, and least their 
eyes on its virgin charms. 

But science, not less than taste and feeling, is concerned ia' 
the record which this generation should leave behind them." 
Many of our most beautiful plants are eaten out by the cattlcj 
till they can only be found in secluded and inaccessible places} . 
and the young botanist, who would make his herbarium an 
epitome of the llora of his native land, is already obliged to 
make long journeys to unfrequented parts; and then remaia 
forever uncertain, whether the plants he may collect are the 
same, which once grew spontaneously around the cabin of his 
infancy. 

Not a few of our larger animals, have retreated to the soli- 
tudes which give birth to the Arkansas and the Missouri; and 
can only be seen as occasional curiositre?; but of the lower 
classes in the animal kingdom, enough still inhabit our rivers, 
lakes, and morasses, our woods and fields — even the very air 
we breathe — to reward the inquisitive student of zoology with 
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a rich and varied cabinet. To these he might add, the relics of 
those immense animals which are now mysteriously extinct, 
and only known to have existed, by the' bones which lie buried 
in our valleys. The West has the pre-eminence, of having first 
afforded these grotesque remains to the admiration of the 
curious; and is perhaps the region of the earth which affords 
the greatest variety .- They are our animal antiquities, and 
should be collected, described, and arranged, in our own muse- 
ums, instead of being transported across the ocean. 

The earth itself, as well as its organized productions, must 
be explored. The mineral treasures of the Great Valley are, 
as yet, but little known, and should be elevated to view by the 
lever of science. The plan on which our rock formations' are 
arranged, has not been fully revealed; and the petrifactions, in 
which they are opulent in the highest degree, have been but 
imperfectly described. Hence a portion of our young men 
should devote their leisure hours to our geology and mineral- 
ogy, both of which, without sacrificing any object of immediate 
personal interest, might be prosecuted to a degree highly advan- 
tageous to the public, and honorable to themselves. 

Our climates have not yet been rigorously estimated. Ex- 
tending from where the breezes of the south play among its 
groves of oranges and palmettoes, to the dreary forests of birch 
and hemlock, in the north, where frost occurs in each summer 
month, they present almost every variety that belongs io the 
temperate zone. The law of their decrease of temperature as 
we ascend the Mississippi, resulting from the combined influ- 
ence of higher latitude and greater elevation above the level of 
the ocean; and the law of variation, as we traverse the Valley 
from east to west, depending on diflference of altitude and 
change of distance from the mountains, have not been devel- 
oped. The quantities of rain and snow which fall in diflferent 
latitudes, and their relative atmospheric humidity, are equally 
unknown. Finally, the data for an estimate of the climate of 
the Great Valley, compared with that of the Atlantic states in 
the East, and of the distant territory of Oregon in the ultimate 
West, are yet to be completed, and present to you an ample 
and fruitful field for practical meteorology. 

But I must dismiss the objects of natural history that await 
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your attention, to dwell on those which more immediately 
belong to society, and will excite in most of you a higher 
degree interest. 

it is known to you all, that the Great Valley embraces a 
system of antiquities, the age and origin of which have not^yet 
been discovered. They consist of mounds, pyramids, embank- 
ments, the remains of stone walls, and various circumvallations, 
beneath which are buried a great variety of implements not 
recognized by the Indian, as belonging to his race. In explor- 
ing the country to the south-west, these monuments of ancient 
labor are found to become more numerous and of greater mag- 
nitude, till, in the solitudes of Mexico, we meet with the wreck 
of cities, scarcely inferior in grandeur to those mighty ruins, 
which, mouldering in the valleys of the Tigris and the Nile, 
have been objects of admiration and study through a hundred 
generations. Regarding ours as connected, in their origin, with 
the greater monuments of Mexico, their study acquires a re- 
newed interest; and the mind cannot refuse to dwell on the pos- 
sibility, or even cherish the hope, that, sooner or later, when 
all the facts shall be collected and collated, a voice will arise, as 
from the sepulchre of the lost nation, and unravel the mys- 
tery of its connexion with the other nations of the earth, 
and the causes of its utter extinction. The examination of 
these monuments, constitutes the study of the ancient history 
of our Valley, and has something in it, to which no heart, not 
destitute of romantic sensibility, can be indifferent. To be 
successful it must be prosecuted with an early diligence; for the 
action of the elements, and the still more desti:uctive hand of 
the rude pioneer, are fast reducing them to the level of the 
earth, and blending them with the soil out of which they were 
formed. 

The next great epoch in the history of the Valley, compre- 
hends that of the Indian; who, from all that has been observed, 
was its inhabitant for centuries before the discovery of the new 
world, by the people of Europe. The materials for our abori- 
ginal or Indian history, are comparatively copious; but many of 
them exist only in the memory of the first settlers of our own 
race, and others have been recorded, in fugitive publications, 
that are rapidly passing away. Thus, every hour reduces theip 



number, and increases the difSculty of composing a history of 
this middle period, in the annals of the West. Of the points 
to which you should attend, permit me to indicate the geo- 
graphical distribution, relative numbers, comparative strength, 
affinities of language, and varieties of national character, of the 
tribes which once dwelt where we now hold possession, and 
also of those which remain in more distant and savage portions 
of the Valley. To which you should add such notices of the 
lives and actions of their chiefs and prophets, the motives of 
their wars with each other, and with ourselves, their objections 
to our civilization, and the causes of their extinction or exile, 
as may be found practicable. 

The two last of these topics have a profound philosophical 
interest, and merit a moment's notice on the present occasion. 
Why, then, have they rejected our civilization, and, adhering 
obstinately to their ancient habits, retreated before us into the 
deeper depths of the foiest? The answer may, perhaps, be 
found, in the contrast which their social condition makes with 
ours. They are hunters — we are agriculturists and artizans; 
on the scale of human pursuits, they occupy the lowest, we the 
highest grade; and betwixt us, the intermediate or pastoral 
class does not exist. Now, has not the want of this connect- 
ing link, of the savage and the civilized extremes of society, 
occasioned the failure and the sad catastrophe, over which the 
heart of the kind and good, has so often poured forth its sorrows! 
which have barbed the arrows of our own satirists; and brought 
upon us the reproaches of our own moralists, poets, and histo- 
rians? I am not confident in any conviction, on a subject so 
foreign to my pursuits as that which I now present to your con- 
sideration, but can not withhold the opinion, that no people 
ever passed from the hunter to the agricultural and civic condi^ 
tion, but through the medium of the pastoral. 

Tribes of hunters have property, that is, the possession of 
districts of forest, within which they hunt, to the partial exclur 
sion of other tribes; but the game is in common, and enjoyed 
by each individual, according to his success in its acquisition, 
by personal enterprise. He has not, therefore, an idea of pro- 
perty further than that, by means of which he carries on his 
Operations. But while the untutored shepherd or herdsman, 
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admits that the district where his flocks are driven, is common 
property, he claims them as his own; and property being power, 
he discovers his consequence, compared with that of those who 
are destitute, and naturally seeks its augmentation; thus, by the 
love of property, man is instigated to scale the heights of civil- 
ization. But the Indian has not yet had this desire awakened^ 
and, being indifferent to the means of gratifying it, prefers the 
freedom of the woods, to the imprisonment of fields and cities. 
This view of the matter, is supported, I think, by the results of 
all the efforts hitherto exerted, by our government, and our re- 
ligious and benevolent societies. Little or no progress has been 
made north of the 35th degree of latitude, and why ? — Above 
that parallel, the winters are so severe, that cattle cannot sub- 
sist without fodder; but this must be provided, by labor, and its 
possession implies a previous devotion to agriculture: Below 
that degree, every kind of live stock, can be supported through 
the winter, on the spontaneous productions of the earth, and 
therefore men may be pastoral before they are agricultural; 
which is precisely what has occurred. 

According to this view of the matter, the civilizing of the 
Indians is beset with difficulties not easily surmounted; but who 
can say that our efforts have been always well directed? or 
cease to regret, that they have perished by our presence, as the 
young com dwindles and dies beneath the shade of the beauti- 
ful sugar-tree, while both belong to one kingdom of nature? 

Where now are their warriors and patriots — their chief3, 
stricken in years and full of the wisdom of the woods? Gone! 
conducted by the wild deer to the passes of the distant moun- 
tain. Fallen! buried beneath the yellow leaves of the stately 
poplars, under which they consulted on the means, of defence 
agionst the coming foe. Their paths for war and the chase 
are fenced across, and overgrown with corn; the voice of the 
ploughman resounds in the valleys where they laid in ambush 
for the passing elk; and the bellowing of the ox has replaced 
that of the buffaloe, which they delighted to hunt. The deluging 
wave of our population has swept over their villages; and the 
places 'where they stood, are known only by a few scattered 
relics, as the floating fragments of the lost ship, reveal the 
spot where it sunk beneath the waters of the ocean. Mighty, 
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indeed, has already been the change'— vast the increase of 
inhabitants — ^incalculable the augmentation of human happi- 
ness, within the limits of their country; but it was, inde^, 
their country — the land of their earliest regard, and the sepul- 
chre of their fathers — they loved it as we love it now, for it is 
worthy of being loved; and they fought for it, as men who love 
their country will fight: they were vanquished by us; and as 
magnanimous conquerors we should do justice to their charac- 
ter, and transmit to posterity the story of their heroic and 
sorrowful fate. 

Our own, or the Europo-American history, constitutes the 
third and greatest department of the annals of the West, and 
one of the most interesting themes that can hereafter engage 
your attention. 

The early histories of most nations are proverbially little 
else than tissues of fables, invented in after ages; which may 
possibly be one reason why we read them with pleasure. But 
apart from the pure gratification of inquiring after what can 
never, be known, and indulging our fancies unfettered by the 
tyranny of settled facts, there is a charm in the early history 
of a people, to which no ardent or inquisitive mind can ever be 
insensible. 

It i» the distinction of the states in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, that their history may be composed with some degree of 
accuracy, from the day in which^ithe first emigrants encamped 
beneath its magnolias and buckeyes. To accomplish this, how- 
ever, the materials must be collected while those which remain 
are still within our reach. The very first settlers of the Val- 
ley are long since dead. They were French. The first Eng^ 
lish settlers, at a later period, are also dead; and with both 
classes many incidents have been lost. Not a few of the later 
pioneers have already foHo wed to the grave, and with them per- 
ished, likewise, whatever was not recorded; the hand of the 
destroyer is still upon those who are the living archives of our 
early history, and we sliould hasten to rescue from oblivion, 
all that can be extracted from their decaying memories* Much, 
it is true, has been recorded; but the records are scattered, 
and many of them will be ultimately lost, unless collected and 
preserved in historical libraries. 
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The history of Louisiana dates back, to about the year 1663, 
a period of one hundred and sixty years. The principal events 
of the first one hundred years, were Gallic. They were the 
discovery and partial settlement of what are now the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Illinois and Indiana, — the alternate pos- 
sei^sion of Louisiana by the French and Spaniards — the annihi- 
lation of the Natchez, the most civilized of all the tribes in the 
Great Valley, by the French — their labors to establish a cor- 
don of military settlements across the continent, from Canada to 
the gulf of Mexico — their policy of amalgamating with the In- 
dians, the influence which they established among the tribes, 
and the objects on which they directed that influence — the wars 
which they prosecuted against the colonies, as far as they were 
carried on within the valley of the Ohio, including that with 
General Braddock, — their final expulsion from the banks of the 
Allegheny, and, indeed, from most of the region east of the Mis- 
sissippi, by the war of 1756, with England. These are matters 
which lie at the bottom of our history, and deserve to be faith- 
fully ascertained and recorded. 

They bring us down to the year 1763, when, by treaty be- 
tween France and England, the latitude of 31^ was established, 
as the boundary east of the Mississippi, and that river as the 
western boundary, between the dominions of Great Britain and 
those of France and Spain. This constitutes the Hispano- 
GaUic,or first period of the civil history of the Valley; which, 
in reference to the part lying beyond the Mississippi, was con- 
tinued to the cession of Louisiana to the United States in 1 803» 

The second period, which may be styled the Anglican, in 
reality began, east of the Mississippi, with the first extension of 
the colonial settlements, to this side of the mountains, previously 
to the year 1763; but may not improperly be dated from that 
time, and continued to 1784; when, by treaty. Great Britain 
acknowledged the independence of the United States, and relin- 
quished her claim to the whole country east of the Mississippi; 
and, with it, whatever rights to the soil, she might have acquired 
by purchase or conquest, of the Indians. During this period of 
twenty years, the lawful jurisdiction of the greater part of the 
eastern division of the Valley, was, as it respects other civil- 
ized nations, vested by charter, in the Colonies of Virginia, 
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North Carolinn, Coimectitul, and Pennsylvania, hut chiefly in 
the first. The Indians, however, still held undisputed poaaq 
>n of nearly the whole; and instigated and aided by ;1 
■itish from Canada, as tliey had fonnerly been by the Pren^ 
itntuined with the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Yirginiai 
ist Woody partisan warfare. This, which may be ten 
colonial period, has in it Ji great \-ariety of romantic a 
lereating incidents. It was, throughout, a heroic 
itinguished hy many strikhag military adventures. WiU) 
riod, the settlements in the western parts of the stalj 
It mentioned, were firmly established; the expeditiwi of C 
l«et as far as the Muskingum river, in our state, enabled h 
reclaim several hundred prisoners, men, women, and c 

the Moravian breiliren forined establishments 
iley of the same stream; the bloody battle of the Kenhan 
[S fought near Point Pleasant; a daring band of partizan s 
detasted from the infant settlements of Kentncky, v 
ightered neaf the Blue Licks; the celebrated speech i 
igan wag delivered, not far from the banks of the Scio* 
laniel Boon enjoyed his romantic wanderings, his rencontr 
and his ciftivities General Clirke captured the Englisha 
Indian foices, it the ancient French villnges of Kaskaskissu 
Vmcei nes and the settlement of Tennessee and KenlucI 
was begun and accomplished, under circumstances of persoaid^in 
privation, hardship, and dineei, which have never beensdi" 
piased e-vcept peihip*i, in the first emigration to Massachil* 
setts ird \ irginn The operations of this period, extended 
from the sources of the Ohio, to the banks of the Tennessee 
and Miss ssippi and allhough they may seem to superficial 
observation, to have had no connexion with each other, it will 
appear, on a piofiund study of their causes, that they were 
intimately associated in their origin, as they finally mei^ed % 
one great resuH. Were we to select a portion of Americi|| 
history for the deeds of individual daring, and the thriliin 
incidents it would afford, this is precisely the one we should 
choose- beyond all others. Some of you are the offspring <^ 1 
these military pioneers, and you owe it to their memory, and 16- 1 
ir country, to collect, ere it is too late, the unrecorded renw* T 
snces of that age of blood and peril. 
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But this epoch is deeply interesting in another point of view- 
It was the age of Indian treaties^ both of peace and cession; 
the first of which was held in 1765. It has been affirmed, that 
by these treaties we acquired from the Indians an honest and 
indefeasible right, to all those portions of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, which we attempted to settle, but from which cer- 
tain tribes labored to repel us; and hence we have charged the 
red man with faithlessness and cruelty. Thus the historian 
seems placed in the dilemma of believing, either that our pio- 
neer fathers were rapacious invaders, or that the Indians werQ 
regardless of the most solemn compacts. I am happy in think- 
ing, however, that no such painful alternative need to be 
admitted. It is at this time extremely difficult to ascertain 
the extent 'and terms of the various treaties, and the true juris- 
diction of the different tribes, but my impression is, that our 
first purchases of the country north of the Ohio, if not that 
to the south, were from tribes who had no exclusive right to 
gell; and that those who resisted the settlement of the West 
were, in reality, defending what they had never agreed to sur- 
render. To this consolatory view of our treaty history — one 
which, in a great diegree, places both the pioneers and the 
Indians with whom they fought, in the right, and permits us to 
extend our sympathies to all, I would most earnestly direct 
your investigations. 

The next, or third period of our history, properly runs 
through but ten years, con)mencing with 1784 and ending with 
1794. Short, however, as it was, it presents to the historian^ 
both military and political, a copious mass of important mate- 
rials* First, the cession to the confederacy, in 1784, by the 
state of Virginia, of the North- Western Territory; second 
the celebrated federal ordinance of 1787, for its government; 
third, the settlement of that part of it, in which we are now 
assembled, and the actual organization of the first territorial 
government ever established by the United States; fourth, the 
campaigns of Harmer, St. Glair, and Wayne, all within the 
limits of what is now the state of Ohio, with the final treaty of 
peace and cession, between the last of those generals and the 
chiefs of the Miami Confederacy, in 1795; fifth, the admission 
into the Union, of the states of Kentucky and TeniMaee, the 
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oldest daughters of^ the great Mississippi family; sixth, the 
establishment of a commercial intercourse between the middle 
portions of the Valley and Lower Louisiana, with an alleged 
project of certain distinguished individuals in Kentucky, for 
attaching the former, or a part of it, to the latter; seventh^ the 
Western insurrection in the valley of the Monongahela; eighth 
and last, the establishment of a mail between the new settle- 
ments and the old. 

This might be called the military period of our history, but 
it was, perhaps, less heroic than the preceding; and the latter 
part partook largely of a political and commercial character. 

The sixth historical period extends from 1794 to 1804, and 
was distinguished by the establishment of civil and literary 
institutions in Kentucky and Tennessee ; the admission of Ohio, 
the oldest of the territories, into the Union; the organization of 
a territorial government for what is now the states of Indiana 
and Illinois; and the purchase of Louisiana, by which the 
western declivity of the Great Valley was politically remnited 
with its natural counterpart, in which we are now assembled* 

The seventh epoch runs, likewise, through a decennial term, 
and ends in 1814. During this period the Valley was again 
the seat of great military movements. In 1806 Burr's expe> 
dition, not well defined to the public in its object, but regarded 
by the government as treasonable, was projected, defeated, and 
^■::'i^ author permanently disgraced; subsequently, the Indian 
yars, which had been suspended for fifteen years, were revived; 
Tecumseh, a Shawanese, bom on the banks of the Scioto, one 
of the warmest patriots and cunningest statesmen which the 
tribes of North America have ever produced, conceived the 
bold and comprehensive project, of a confederacy of his coun- 
trymen, from the upper to the lower Mississippi, that should 
stay the farther progress of the white man to the West; the 
first fruitof this patriotic design, was the battle of Tippecanoe, 
where his northern forces were defeated by General Harrison: 
the war with England followed, and put armies in motion from 
New Orleans to the shores of the Lakes; Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Ohio, Mississippi, and Indiana, sent their sons 
into the field; Jackson put forth his impetuous energies; Shelby 
re-apMfilred in th^' spirit of 1776; and Tecumseh, after a vain 
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but powerfid effort, to prevent the retreat of his British allies, 
before the army of the gallant Harrison, fell, gloriously fighting, 
in the midst of his countrymen, and the confederacy he had 
labored to raise was dissolved foreven Although this period, 
especially the latter part of it, was chiefly distinguished for its 
military movements, which were on a scale commensurate with 
the increased magnitude of our population, it brought forth 
matters of a different character, on which the civil historian will 
love to dwell, — and of which the greatest, relating to our com- 
merce and social intercourse, was the abandonment of barges, 
propelled by human labor, and the substitution of steamboats, 
producing a train of beneficial effects to the West, of such 
interminable length that new ones are still rising up to bewilder 
our delighted vision. 

Thence forward, the history of the Valley is that of your 
own times, for most of you have been observers of what has 
taken place within the last twenty years. You have seen 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana, 
erected into states and admitted into the Union — new territo- 
rial governments established beyond their limits — the great 
rivers of the boundless northwest, ascended to their mountain 
cataracts, and trading houses built on their lonely and savage 
banks — ^railroads, turnpikes, and extended canals, projected and 
partly finished — ^the useful or elegant plants and animals of 
foreign lands, brought over and naturalized: you have beh^> 
commercial cities erected, as rapidly as the young swarm builds 
their habitation in the hollow elm of our woods, when they 
leave the parent Hbee-tree; you have seen them become the 
seats of foreign trade, and gazed with curiosity on packages of 
merchandize from England and France, from the Levant, and 
the still more distant India, as they were disembarked on the 
quays of New Orleans, Natchez, St. Louis, Louisville, Gincin^ 
nati, -and Pittsburgh; you have rejoiced to witness the exten- 
sion of religious and benevolent societies, to places where vice 
and wretchedness held the heart in subjugation; finally, you 
have exulted in the organization of new institutions of learning, 
and the advancement of those already existing, till they have 
acquired a name among the people of the Union, and can 
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dignify their festival days with the enlightened oratora i 
Echolars of our remotest parent slates.* 

Such has been the series of events, and such the progress o 
Anglo-American society in the West, witliin seventy yet 
I have placed before you a rapid sketch of both, that you o 
perceive, at a single glance, how many delightful themaid 
history that brief period has brought forth to warm your hi 
and animate your pens. But it has done still more. It b 
supplied subjects of biography to an equal extent and of e 
interest. Most of the events have sprung from individ 
enterprise, exerting itself, in many instances, unaided and ui 
troled; and the history of our infant settiemehts might, ii 
be told in the lives of the pioneers. In after agessuch a b 
raphy would be regarded as the most curious and ToltB 
literary bequest, which the present generation could hand dw 
while we should do ourselves honor, by honoring the mem 
of a race of men, who were often compelled to lay down ti 
axes and fight from behind the very trees of which they wel 
about to build their first rude cabins. 

Young Gentlemen: The scenery, history, and biography, (if ^ 
the Valley of the Mississippi, constitute the very elements a 
our literature, and their retrospect naturally leads us to ioquirft '| 
into its resources, and the character it will probably assume* J 
When the young planter, on ihe banks of the Yazoo or thv'l 
Illinois, clears away the forest, and prepares his lands for tit- J 
lage, his taste and judgment are displayed in tlie plan on wbic] 
he marks out his fields, and the seeds with which he sows then 
It will depend on himself, whether his farm be beautiful i 
arrangement and varied in its products, or irregular, unsightly^ 
and more prolific in weeds and briars, than the useful and elof \ 
gant productions of agriculture. Thus must it be with the ' 
scholars of the Great Valley. They have a vast field to culti- 
vate, but small portions of which are as yet laid off and planted, 
and its future beauty and abundance, will be according to their 
skill and industry. 

As a part of the generation, to which are confided the rudi- 
ments of our infant literature, I would exhort you to study 
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profoundly the elements you are to control, and labor to coni'* 
bine them according to the principles of taste and science* If 
the germs are deformed and sickly, the future plants must be 
shapeless, feeble, and unproductive of salutary fruit. 

The materials placed at your command, and the age of the 
world in which you come up to the task, confer upon you many 
important advantages. When we contemplate the history, 
condition, and prospects, of the West, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive, that its literature will ultimately prove not only opulent 
in facts and principles, but peculiar in several of its qualities. 
LfCt us inquire into some of its present and prospective charac^ 
teristics. 

In the first place — The time is remote, when language in the 
West, will acquire a high degree of purity, in nomenclature 
and idiom. Many of our writers have received but little edu- 
cation, and are far more anxious about results, than the polish 
of the machinery by which they are to be effected. They 
write fpr a people, whose literary attainments are limited and 
imperfect; whose taste is for the strong rather than the elegant; 
and who are not disposed or prepared to criticize any mode of 
expression, that is striking or original, whatever may be the 
deformities in its drapery; — consequently, but little solicitude ia 
felt by our authors, about classical propriety. Moreover, the 
emigration into the Valley being from every civilized country, 
new and strange forms of expression are continuaUy thrown 
into the great reservoir of spoken language; whence they are 
often taken up by the pen, transferred to our literature, and 
widely disseminated. For many years to come, these causes 
will prevent the attainment either of regularity or elegance; 
but, gradually, the heterogeneous rudiments v^l conform to a 
common standard, and finally shoot into a compound of rich 
and varied elements; inferior in re£nement, but superior in 
force, variety, and freshness, to the language of the mother 
country. 

Second. Our literature, at present, is but sli^tly imbued 
with allusions and illustrations drawn from the classics; and 
although it may possess a portion of their temperament, they 
have not infused it; for they are cultivated by a small part of 
our scholars only, and seldom read^ even in translation! by a 
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majority of our educated people. I shall not prophecy on this 
subject, but nothing indicates, that the number of devotees to 
classical learning will be greater in proportion to our popula- 
tion, hereafter, than at the present time. I see as little to admire 
in this neglect, as in that preposterous idolatry to the ancients, 
which would substitute the study of their literature for that of 
modem times. A genuine scholar extends his researches as 
far as his opportunities will permit, and drawing from the lite^ 
rature of all nations — ancient and modem — ^whatever is good 
and beautiful in spirit, applies it to the embellishment and ele- 
vation of his own. 

Third. Our literature will be tinctured with the thoughts 
and terms of business. The mechanic arts have become loco- 

' motive, both in temper and capacity — they travel abroad, and 
exhibit themselves in every department of society. To a cer- 
tain degree, they modify the public mind; supply new topics 
for the tongue and pen; generate strange words and phrases, 
as if by machinery; suggest nOvel modes of illustration, and 
manufacture figures of speech by steam power. They afford 
canal transportation to the ponderous compiler of statistics; a 
turnpike to the historian; a tunnel to the metaphysician; a 
scale of definite proportions to the moral philosopher; a power 
loom and steam press to the novelist; fulminating powder to 
the orator; corrosive acids to the satirist; a scalpel to the 
reviewer; a siesta chair to the essay est; a kaleidescope to the 
dramatist; a balloon to the poet; a railroad to the enthusiast, 
and nitrous oxide to the dunce. While we devoutly indulge 
the hope, that our literature will not depend for its elevation on 
the lever of the arts, there can be no objection to a fellowship 
between them; nor any reason why it should not adopt, what- 
ever they may offer, to diversify its objects and enrich its 
resources. 

Fourth. The absence, in the Valley of the Mississippi, of 
those ancient and decaying edifices, which are scattered over 
Europe, and were once the seats of great political, military, 
or social events, must deprive our literature of an element of 
solemn and touching grandeur. It might be thought, that our 
own antiquities would supply the place of those; but we know 

jiothing of the people by whom these were erected, and conse-* 
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quently^ they inspiiDi but little of that romantic and tender feel- 
ing, which results from associating the history of a people with 
the ivy-covered ruins of their former taste and industry. 

FifUi. In the West there is no prevailing love or talent for 
music, the most delightful of all the liberal arts; and, of course, 
its softening and refining influences will not be exerted on our 
literature. To what extent a musical taste might, hereafter, 
be created by pressing the study of this science, as a branch of 
popular education, cannot be foreseen; but the interesting Re- 
sults that would flow from success, should animate us to a vigo- 
rous effort in the experiment. I have little doubt, that the muri- 
cdi temperament of Germany, is one reason why, on having 
her mind directed to the creation of a national literature, she 
so speedily and gracefiilly accomplished the object. 

Sixth. A religious spirit animates the infancy of our litera- 
ture, and must continue to glow in its maturity. The public 
taste calls for this quality, and would relish no work in which 
it might be supplanted by a principle of infidelity. Our best 
authors have written under the influence of Christian feeling; 
but had they been destitute of this sentiment, they would have 
found it necessary to accommodate themselves to the opinions 
of the people, and follow Christian precedents. The beneficent 
influence of religion on literature, is like that of our evening 
sun, when it awakens in the clouds those beautiful and burning 
tints, which clothe the firmament in gold and purple. It consti- 
tutes ftie heart of learning — the great ^source of its moral 
power. Religion addresses itself to the highest and holiest of 
our sentiments — ^benevolence and veneration; and thfeir excite- 
ment stirs up the imagination, strengthens the understanding, 
and purifies the taste. Thus, both in the mind of the author 
and the reader, Christianity and literature act and react on each 
other, with the effect of elevating both, and carrying the human 
character to the highest perfection which it is destined to 
reach. Learning should be proud of this companionship, and 
exert all her wisdom to render it perpetual. 

Seventh. The literature of the West is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, ultra-republican. If we compare the constitutions 
of the new states with the old, we find that when republicans 
transfer themselves into the free and expanded solitudes of the 
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wilderness, and proceed to organize new intitutions, they dis- 
play an increasing disposition to retain .the political power in 
their own hands. It is possible to run into excesses in this 
respect, but that error is safer than the opposite; unless, indeed, 
they should carry their democratic principles so far, as to gene- 
rate anarchy* Liberal political institutions favor the growth 
of literature; and, in turn, when its powerful energies are 
exerted in the great cause of personal freedom, the liberties of 
a reading people are placed beyond the grasp of tyranny. 

Eighth. The literature of a young and a free people^ will of 
course be declamatory, and such, so far as it is yet developedjis 
the character of our own* Deeper learning will, no doubt, 
abate its verbosity and intumescence; but our natural scenery, 
and our liberal political and social institutions, must long con- 
tinue to maintain its character of floridness. And what is 
there in this that should excite regret in ourselves, or raise deri- 
sion in others? Ought not the literature of a free people to be 
declamatory ? Should it not exhort and animate ? If cold, lite- 
ral, and passionless, how could it act as the handmaid of imr 
provement? In absolute governments all the political, social, 
and literary institutions, ate supported by the monarch — ^here 
they are originated and sustained by public sentiment. In des- 
potisms, it is of little use to awaken the feelings or warm the 
imagination of the people — ^here an excited state of both, is 
indispensable to those popular movements, by which society is 
to be advanced. Would you rouse men to voluntary action, on 
great public objects, you must make their fancy and feelings 
glow under your presentations; you must not merely carry for- 
ward their reason, but their desires and their will; the utility and 
loveliness of every object must be displayed to their admirar 
tion; the temperature of the heart must be raised, and its cold 
selfishness melted away, as the snows which buried up the fields 
when acted on by an April sun; then — ^like the budding herb 
which shoots up from the soil — ^good and great acts of patriotism 
will appear. Whenever the literature of a new country loses its 
metaphorical and declamatory character, the institutions which 
depend on public sentiment will languish and decline; as the 
struggling boat is carried back, by the impetuous waves of the 
Mississippi, as soon as the propelling power relaxes. In this 
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region, low pressure engines are found not to answer — high 
steam succeeds much better; and, although an orator may now 
Imd then explode and go off in vapor, the majority make more 
productive voyages, than could be performed under the influence 
of a temperate heat. 

Ninth. For a long time the oration, in various forms, will 
constitute a large portion of our literature. A people who 
have fresh and lively feelings, will always relish oratory; and 
a demand for it will of course bring a supply. Thus auditors 
create orators, and they, in turn, increase the number of hearers. 
In a state of society where an indefinite number of new asso- 
ciations, political, religious, literary, and social, are to be organ- 
ized, it is far more effective to assemble men together and 
address them, personally, than through the medium of the press. 
If an excitement can be raised in a few, it spreads sympatheti- 
cally among the many; and is often followed by immediate 
results of greater magnitude, than the pen could produce in 
years. Hence, I regard the study of oratory, as among the 
most important objects of an academical and collegiate course; 
and would earnestly commend it to your consideration. None 
of you should assume, that he will never be called upon to 
speak in public, and may, therefore, omit the cultivation of 
dbquence. In this country, occasions for doing good by pub* 
lie speaking come up when little expected; and are not confined 
to the learned professions of theology and law. The opportu- 
nities and calls are numerous beyond computation; and the 
variety of objects so great, as to extend to every intelligent 
man in society. Even the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
agriculturist, are often placed in situations where an expression 
of their opinions, before assemblies of their own brethren, may 
be followed by beneficial effects to themselves, as well as to 
tho^ whom they may address. I am so far from wishing to dis- 
courage this practice, that I would promote it by every argu- 
meht^ as an instrument of social advancement, a method of popu- 
lar instruction on specific subjects, and a means of preserving 
dtu' free institutions. - ' ■ 

Tenth. The early history, biography, and scenery of the 
Valley of the* Mississippi, will confer on our literature a variety 
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of important benefits. They furnish new and stirring themes 
for the historian, the poet, the novelist, the dramatist, and the 
orator. They are equally rich in events and objects for the 
historical painter. As a great number of those who first 
threaded the lonely and silent labyrinths of our primitive woods, 
were men of intelligence, the story of their perils and exploits, 
has a dignity which does not belong to the early history of 
other nations. We should delight to follow their footsteps and 
stand upon the spot where, at night, they lighted up the fire 
of hickory bark to frighten off the wolf; where the rattlesnake 
infused his deadly poison into the foot of the rash intruders on 
his ancient domain; where, in the deep grass, they laid pros- 
trate and breathless, while the enemy, in Indian file, passed 
unconsciously on his march. We should plant willows over 
the spots once fertilized with their blood; and the laurel tree 
where they met the unequal war of death, and remained con- 
querors of the little field. 

From the hero, we should pass to the hero's wife, the conv- 
panion of his toil, and too often the victim of the dangers into 
which he plunged. We shall find her great according to the 
occasion. Contented under deprivation, and patient throu^ 
that sickness of the heart, which nature inflicts on her who 
wanders from the home of her fathers; watchfiil, that her little 
one should not stray from the cabin door, and be lost in the 
dark and savage woods; wild with alarm when the night closed 
in, and the wanderer did not return; or frantic with terror, when 
the scream of the Indian told the dreadfiil tale, that he had been 
made a captive and could no more be folded to her bosom. 
We should follow her to other scenes, when the merciless foe 
pursued the mover's boat; or assaulted the litde cabin, where in 
the dark and dismal night, the lone &mily must defend itself or 
perish. Here it was that she rose above her sex in active 
courage; and displayed, in defence of her offspring more than 
herself, such examples of self-possession and personal bravery^ 
as clothe her in a new robe of moral grandeur. 

The exciting influences of that perilous age were not limited 
to man and woman; the child also felt their power, and became 
a young hero; the girl fearlessly crushed the head of the ser* 
pent that crossed her forest path, when hieing alone to the 
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distant neighbor; and the boy, while yet too young to carry 
the rifle, placed the little tomahawk in his buckskin belt, and 
followed in the wake of the hunter; or sallied forth, a young 
volunteer, when his father and brothers pursued the retreating 
savage. Even the dog, man's faithful sentinel in the wilder- 
ness, had his senses made keener, and his instinct exalted into 
reason, by the dangers that surrounded his playmates of the 
femily. 

Were it consistent with the object of this discourse, I could 
introduce incidents to illustrate all that is here recounted; many 
might be collected from the narratives which have been pub- 
lished; but a much greater number lie buried in the memories of 
the aged pioneers and their immediate descendants, and will 
be lost unless they be speedily made a part of our history. As 
specimens of what remain unpublished, permit me to cite the 
following, for which I have the most respectable authorities. 

A family, consisting of the husband, the wife, and two chil- 
dren, one two years old, the other at the breast, occupied a soli- 
tary cabin in the neighborhood of a block-house, where several 
other families resided, in the year 1789, near the Little Miami 
river, in this state. Not long after the cabin was built the 
husband unfortunately died; and such was the grief and gloom 
of his widow, that she preferred to live alone, rather than mingle 
with the inhabitants of the crowded block-house, where the 
noise and bustle would be abhorrent to her feelings. In this 
solitary situation she passed several months. At night it was a 
conunon thing to see and hear the Indians around her habita- 
tion; and to secure her babes from the tomahawk, she resorted 
to the following precaution. Raising a puncheon of the floor, 
she dug a hole in the ground and prepared a bed, in which, 
after they had gone to sleep, she placed them side by side, and 
then restored the puncheon. When they awoke and required 
nourishment she raised it, and hushing them to sleep, returned 
them to their hiding place. In this way, to use her own words, 
she passed night after night, and week after week, with the 
Indians and her babes, as the sole objects of her thoughts and 
vigils. 

Would you have an example of fortitude and maternal love, 
you could turn to no nation for one more touching or original. 
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The following incident displays the female character under 
an aspect a little, different, and shows that in emergencies it 
may sometimes rise above that of the other sex. 

About the year 1790, several families, emigrating together 
into the interior of Kentucky, encamped at the distance of a 
mile, from a new settlement of five cabins. Before they had 
laid down, and were still sitting round the blazing brush, a party 
of Indians approached behind the trees and fired upon them. 
One man was killed on the spot, and another fled to the village, 
leaving behind him a young wife and an infant child! As no 
danger had been apprehended, the men had not their ammuni- 
tion at hand, and were so confused by the fire of the savages, 
that it was left for one of the mothers of the party, to ascend 
into the wagon, where it was deposited, break open the box with 
an axe, hand it out, and direct the men to return the fire of the 
enemy. This was done, and they dispersed. 

The next incident I shall narrate, was communicated to me 
by one of the most distinguished citizens of the state just men- 
tioned. I shall give it to you in his own words. 

''In the latter part of April, 1784, my father with his family, 
and five other families, set out from Louisville, in two flat4>ot- 
tomed boats, for the Long Falls of Green river. The intention 
was to descend the Ohio river to the mouth of Green river, 
and ascend that river to the place of destination. At that 
time there were no settlements in Kentucky, within one hun- 
dred miles of theXiong Falls of Green river (afterwards called 
Vienna.) The families were in one boat and their cattle in the 
other. When we had descended the river Ohio about one hun- 
dred miles, and were near the middle of it, gliding along very 
securely, as we thought, about ten o'clock of the night, we 
heard a prodigious yelling, by Indians, some two or three 
miles below us on the northern shore. We had floated but 
a little distance farther down the river, when'we saw a number 
of fires on that shore. The yelling still continued, and we 
concluded that they had captured a boat, which had passed us 
about mid-day, and were massacreing their captives. Our two 
boats were lashed together, and the best practicable arrange- 
ments made for defending them. The men were distributed by 
my fatlier to the best advantage^ in case of an attack, they were 
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seven in number, including himself. The boats were neared to 
the Kentucky shore, with as little noise by the oars as possible. 
We were afraid to approach too near the Kentucky shore, 
lest there might be Indians on that shore also. We had not 
yet reached their uppermost fire (their fires were extended 
along the bank at intervals for half a mile or more,) and we 
entertained a faint hope that we might slip by unperceived. 
But they discovered us when we had got about midway of 
their fires, and commanded us to come to. We ^ere silent, 
for my father had given strict orders that no one ^ould utter 
any sound but that of his rifie; and not that until the Indians 
should come within powder burning distance. They united in 
a most terrific yell, and rushed to their canoes, and pursued us. 
We floated on in silence — ^not an oar was pulled. They ap- 
proached us within less than a hundred yards, with a seeming 
determination to board us. Just at this moment my mother 
rose from her seat, collected the axes, and placed one by the 
side of each man, where he stood with his gun, touching hiih 
on the knee with the handle of the axe, as she leaned it up fey 
him against the side of the boat, to let him know it was there, 
and retired to her seat, retaining a hatchet for herself. The 
Indians continued hovering on our rear, and yelling for near 
three miles, when, awed by the inferences which they drew 
from our silence, they relinquished farther pursuit. None but 
those who have had a practical acquaintance with Indian war- 
fare, can form a just idea of the terror which their hideods 
yelling is calculated to inspire. I was then about ten years 
old, and shall never forget the sensations of that night; nor can 
I ever cease to admire the fortitude and composure displayed 
by my mother on that trying occasion. We were saved,* I 
have no doubt^ by the judicious system of conduct and defence, 
which my father had prescribed to our little band. We were 
seven men and three boys — ^but nine guns in all; - They were 
more than a hundred. My mother in speaking of it afterwards, 
in her calm way said we had made a providential escape^ for 
which we ought to feel grateful."" 

Although but few years have elapsed since that night of 
deep and dismal emotion, the war fires which blaized benealji 
the white limbs of the sycamore and gleamed upon the waters. 
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have long since been superseded by the lights of the quiet and 
comfortable farm-house; the gliding bark canoe has been ban- 
ished by the impetuous steamer; and the very shore on which 
the enemy raised their frightful death yell, has been washed 
away by the agitated waters! No where in the annals of 
other nations, can we find such matchless contrasts between 
two periods but half a century apart. 

In the year 1786, three brothers set out from a wooden fort, 
in which some families were intrenched, to hunt on Green 
river, in the state of Kentucky. They ascended the river in a 
canoe for several miles, whien, finding no game, they determined 
on returning home. The oldest brother left the canoe, that he 
might hunt on his way back. As the other two slowly floated 
down the stream, and were at a point called the little falls, they 
discovered an Indian skulking towards them through the woods. 
He was on the same side of the river with their brother. After 
deliberating a moment, they decided on flight; and applying 
their paddles with great industry soon reached the fort, but 
did not relate what they had seen. In about an hour the 
brother arrived, and while ignorant of their discovery made 
the following statement: 

**That has happened to me to-day, which never happened to 
me before. I had not met with any game, and became tired 
of walking, and turned in towards the river, intending to meet 
my brothers at the little falls, and take a seat in the canoe; but 
when I got near to that point, my dog sat down and howled in 
a low and piteous tone. I coaxed him, patted and flattered 
him to follow me, but he would not; and when I would ap- 
proach him, he would jump up joyously and run off* from 
towards the river, and look at me and wag his tail, and seem 
eager to go on. After endeavoring, in vain, to get him to 
follow me, I concluded to follow him, and did so. He ran 
briskly before me, often looking back, as if to be sure that I 
was coming, and to hasten my steps." 

The brother was then told, that at the very point where the 
faithful dog had arrested his march towards the canoe, those 
who were in it had discovered an Indian. All who heard the 
story, believed that he had been perceived by the animal, and 
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recognized as the enemy of his master; for^ as my respectable 
correspondent adds — 

**The dog of the hunter was his companion and friend. They 
were much together, and mutually dependent upon and service- 
able to each other. A hunter would much rather have lost 
his horse than his dog. The latter was the more useful animal 
to his master, and greatly more beloved by him." 

Nearly two years afterwards another incident occurred at 
the same family fort, which displays the dangers which beset 
the emigrants of that period, and illustrates the magnanimity of 
the female character. 

About twenty young persons, male and female, of the fort, 
had united in a flax pulling, in one of the most distant fields* 
In the course of the forenoon two of their mothers made them 
a visit, and the younger took along her child, about eighteen 
months old. When the whole party were near theVoods, one 
of the young women, who had climbed over the fence, wad 
fired upon by several Indians concealed in the bushes, who at 
the same time raised the usual war-whoop. She was wounded, 
but retreated, as did the whole party; some running with her 
down the lane, which happened to open near that point, and 
others across the field. They were hotly pursued by the 
enemy, who continued to yell and fire upon them. The older 
of the two mothers who had gone out, recollecting in her 
flight, that the younger, a small and feeble woman, was bur- 
thened with her child, turned back in the face of the enemy, 
they firing and yelling hideously, took the child from its almost 
exhausted mother, and ran with it to the fort, a distance of 
three hundred yards. During the chase she was twice shot at 
with rifles, when the enemy were so near that the powder 
burnt her, and one arrow passed through her -sleeve, Imt she 
escaped uninjured. The young woman, who was wounded, 
almost reached the place of safety when she sunk, and her pur- 
suer, who had the hardihood to attempt to scalp her, was 
killed by a bullet from the fort. 

I shall not anticipate your future researches into our early 
history, by narrating other incidents; but commend the whole 
subject to your keeping, and hope to see you emulate each 
other in its cultivation. You will find it a rich and exhaustless 
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field of facts and events, illustrating the emotions of fear and 
courage, patience and fortitude, joy and sorrow, hope, despair 
and revenge; disclosing the resources of civilized man, when 
cut off from hi& brethren, destitute of the comforts of life, 
deficient in sustenance, and encompassed around with dangers, 
against which he must invent the means of defence or speedily 
perish; finally exhibiting the comparative activity, hardihood, 
and cunning, of two distinct races, the most opposite in man- 
ners and customs and arts, arrayed against each other, and, 
with their respective weapons of death, contending for the 
possession of the same wilderness.* 

Eleventh. Our literature cannot fail to be patriotic, and its 
patriotism will be American— composed of a love of country, 
mingled with an admiration for our political institutions. The 
slave, whose very mind has passed under the yoke, and the 
senseless ox, whom he goads onward in the furrow, are attached 
to the spot of their animal companionship, and may even fight 
for the cabin aild the field where they came into existence; but 
this affection, considered as an ingredient of patriotism, although 
the. most universal, is the lowest; and to rise into a virtue it 
must be discriminating atid comprehensive, involving a varied 
association of ideas, and embracing the beautiful of the natural 
and moral world, as they appear around us. To feel in his 
heart, and infiise into his writingis, the inspiration of such a 
patriotism, the scholar must feast his taste on the delicacies of 
our scenery, and dwell with enthusiasm on the genius of our 
constitution and laws. Thus sanctified in its character, this 
sentiment beccnnes a principle of moral and intellectual jiig* 
nityr-^n element of fire, purifying and subliming the mass in 
which it glows. .As a gvuding star to the will, its light is infe* 
rior only to that of Christianity. Heroic in its philanthropy, 
qilitiring' in its enterprises, and sublime in the martyrdoms it 
willingly 'suffers, it justly occupies a high place among the 
virtues which ennoble the human character. . A literature, ani- 
mated with this patriotism, is a national blessing, and such must 
be: the literature of the West. . That of all parts of the Union 
m^st be richly endowed with this spirit; but a double pprtion 
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* See Note C. 
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will be the lot of the interior, because the foreign influences, 
which dilute and vitiate this virtue in the extremities, cannot 
reach the heart of the continent, where all that lives and moves 
is American. Hence a native of the West may be confided in 
as his country's hope. Compare him with the native of a 
great maritime city, on the verge of the nation, — ^his birth- 
place the fourth story of a house, strangulated by the surround- 
ing edifices, his play-ground a pavement, the scene of his juve- 
nile rambles an arcade of shops, his young eyes feasted on the 
flags of a hundred alien governments, the streets in which he 
wanders crowded with foreigners, and the ocean, common to 
all nations, forever expanding to his view: estimate his love of 
country, as far as it depends on local and early attachments, 
and then contrast him with the young backwoodsman, born and 
reared amidst objects, scenes, and events, which you can all 
bring to mind ; — the jutting rocks in the great road, half alive 
with organic remains, or sparkling with crystals; the quiet old 
walnut tree, dropping its nuts upon the yellow leaves, as the 
morning sun melts the October frost; the grape vine swing; 
the chase after the cowardly black snake, till it creeps under 
the rotten log; the sitting down to rest upon the crumbling 
trunk, and an idle examination of the mushrooms and mosses 
which grow from its ruins; then the wading in the shallow 
stream, and upturning of the flat stones, to find bait with which 
to fish in the deeper waters; next, the plunder of a bird's nest, 
to make necklaces of the speckled eggs, for her who has plun- 
dered him of his young heart; then the beech tree with its 
smooth body, on which he cuts the initials of her name inter- 
locked with his own; finally, the great hollow stump, by the 
path that leads up the valley to the log school-house, its dry 
bark peeled off, and the stately polk-weed growing from its 
centre, and bending with crimson berries; which invite him to 
sit down and write upon its polished wood, how much pleas- 
anter it is to extract ground squirrels from underneath its roots, 
than to extract the square root, under that labor-saving machine, 
the ferule of a pedagogue! The affections of one who is blest 
with such reminiscences, like the branches of our beautiful 
trumpet flower, strike their roots into every surrounding object, 
and derive support from all which stand within their reach. 

6 
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The love of country is with him a constitutional and govern- 
ing principle. If he be a mechanic, the wood and iron which 
he moulds into form, are dear to his heart, because they remind 
him of his own hills and forests; if a husbandman, he holds 
companionship with the growing corn, as the offspring of his 
native soil; if a legislator, his dreams are filled with sights of 
national prosperity, to flow from his beneficent enactments; if 
a scholar, devoted to the interests of literature, in his lone and 
excited hours of midnight study, while the winds are hushed 
and all animated nature sleeps, when the silence is so profound, 
that the stroke of his own pen grates, loud and harsh, upon his 
ear, and fancy, from the great deep of his luminous intellect, 
draws up new forms of smiling beauty and solemn grandeur; 
the genius of his country hovers nigh, and sheds over his pages 
an essence of patriotism, as sweet as the honey-dew which the 
summer night distills upon the leaves of our forest trees. 

Young Gentlemen: I have directed your attention to some 
of the circumstances that will exert an influence on the cha- 
racter of our literature. It is for you and your cotemporaries 
to recognize others, and so control and animate the action of 
the whole, as to bring out results in harmony with the nature 
that surrounds you. To do this, successfully, you must study 
that nature and comprehend its temperament. With the ele- 
ments of learning and science, conferred by your honored alma 
mater^ you should go forth, and make acquaintance with the 
aspects, productions, and people of your native land. Few of 
you can travel in foreign countries, but all may explore their 
own; and I do not hesitate to say, that the latter confers greater 
benefits than the former; though both should be enjoyed by 
those who possess the means. But to render traveling benefi- 
cial, it must not be performed in steam boats and railroad cars, 
darting with the flight of the wild pigeon before the north wind, 
and cutting through whole states in the darkness of a single 
night. Thus borne impetuously onward, you see only the great 
commercial points, which, from their constant intercourse, be- 
come so assimilated, as to afford but little variety. The diver- 
sities in aspect and productions; in natural curiosities; in works 
of art, both elegant and useful; in public improvements and 
resources; in political, literaiy, social, and religious establish- 
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ments, and in personal and national character, the study of 
which should be the chief end of travel, are found in places 
remote from the commercial highways of the nation, not less 
than in those which lie upon them; and can only be seen and 
studied, by him who departs from the beaten track, and views 
every spot with the eye of a curious and disciplined observer. 
The copious stores of knowledge, and the vigor of intellect, 
which may thus be acquired, are not the only advantages which 
traveling in your own country can yield; for it will confirm 
your native tastes and feelings, preserve your love of home, 
and strengthen your nationality — so often impaired by prema- 
ture or protracted residence abroad. Hence you will become 
better qualified as writers; and, when time shall ripen your 
judgments into perfect maturity, you will be able to lend impor- 
tant aid to your countrymen, in the formation of an American 
literature; that shall be rich in illustrations drawn from your 
native land, glowing in its patriotism, attractive by its freshness, 
and intense in its strength and fervor. 

My Young Friends: When you return home as men, you 
will find that other duties await you, than those which relate to 
our literature. Your fathers have done little more than clear 
the ground, and scatter the first seeds of society; and you must 
not onl}' weed and water the young plants, but enrich the soil 
with others, to which their limited means could not extend. 
Thus you, and even the next generation, will be pioneers, like 
the last; but your pioning will be less difficult and arduous. 
I cannot indicate all the labors and enterprises which lie before 
you; but as specimens may sa}^that new political constitutions 
are to be formed, and the older remodeled, as experience may 
dictate; laws adapted to the character and genius of a varying 
population, and to the wants and productions of different parts 
of the Valley, are to be devised; a machinery of civil and 
municipal government, and systems of jurisprudence, in unison 
with the taste and temper of our rising communities, are to be 
instituted; inventions and manufactures, appropriate to our 
various situations, are to be naturalized, or brought forth on 
the spots where required, and put into operation; our plans of 
internal improvement must be extended, and made to unite with 
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each other, in such manner as to spread over and connect all 
parts of the Valley; institutions of learning, from common 
schools up to universities, must be organized where they do not 
exist, and re-organized and improved where they do; public 
hospitals on all our great rivers should be erected, for the relief 
of our trading population; new associations, for purifying the 
morals of the great mass of the people, should be formed; and 
religious societies constituted, wherever they are rendered 
necessary, by the extension of our settlements. 

Thus, you will be called to participate in grand and noble 
objects, and enjoy the high prerogative of creating — of giving 
the first impulse — of prescribing the direction, and laying down 
the mle of action. In performing these momentous functions, 
you will fix the course of future events, as far as human agency 
can regulate them. A great responsibility rests upon you — 
the destinies of millions will be lodged in the hands of your 
fellow laborers and yourselves. Keep those hands free from 
stain; look into your own hearts, and cast out all unholy self- 
ishness; chasten your ambition; cherish your benevolence, till 
it shall expand over every object of philanthropy; cultivate your 
religious feelings; preserve your simplicity of manners; rebel 
against the tyranny of fashion; study profoundly the character 
of your countrymen, that you may know how to supply their 
intellectual and moral wants; enrich your minds with the max- 
ims of wisdom furnished by other ages, and modify them to suit 
your own; learn to concentrate your thoughts, successively, 
on every scheme of public utility; mould yourselves into prac- 
tical patriots; declare a war of extermination against the whole 
class of demagogues; finally, sahool all your faculties and aflfec- 
tions, till you can come to feel powerful in your couninfs 
strength, exalted in her greatness, and bright in her glory. 

With this preparation of mind, and willing devotion of heart, 
you will labor, in harmony, till the monuments of your skill 
and industry shall cover the land, from Michigan to Louisiana — 
from the mountain rivulets of our own unrivaled Ohio, to the 
grassy fountains of the savage Arkansas. You will contribute 
to raise up a mighty people, a new world of man, in the 
depths of the new world of history, and the friends of liberty, 
literature, and religion, in all nations, witt look upon it with 
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love and admiration: composed of the descendants of emigrants 
from every country, its elements will be as various as the trees 
which now attire our hills; but its beauties as resplendent as 
the hues of their autumn foliage. 

Then, in the hour of death, when your hearts shall pour out 
the parting benediction, and your eyes are soon to close, eter- 
nally, on the scene of your labors, you will enjoy the conscious 
satisfaction, of having contributed to rear in your native Valley, 
a lovely sisterhood of states, varying from each other", as the 
flowers of its numerous climates differ in beauty and fragrance ; 
but animated with the same spirit of patriotism, instinct with 
one sentiment of rising glory, and forever united by our Great 
River, as the Milky-way, whose image dances on its rippling 
waters, combines the stars of the sky into one broad and 
sparkling firmament. 



NOTES. 



A — ^poge 6. 

Influehob or thb Vall«t op thb Mississippi, on thr 

Perpetuity op the Union. 

• 

In the antamn of the year 1833, the Author was requested to attend a 
literary convention in Lexington, Kentucky ; and at the close of a 
discourse on Education, made some remarks on the influence which the 
West must necessarily exert in perpetuating the Union. They were 
printed hy certain memhers of the convention; and, as illustrative of the 
paragraph with which this note is connected, he deems it admissible to 
give from the pamphlet a few extracts. 

** To understand how the natural configuration of our country, under 
the influence of science, must of necessity give permanence to the Union, 
we need but turn our eyes upon its map, and contemplate the different 
great valleys or basins into which it is naturally divisible. 

^'The seaboard presents a range of states, the ' Old Thirteen; ' the 
whole of which, except Vermont, are connected with the Atlantic ocean. 
Cach has its navigable rivers, its bays, harbors, and wharves, enabling 
it to establish and maintain an independent commercial intercourse with 
every other state, and with all the world. Most of their rivers originate 
in the Alleshany mountains; which, commencing in the north of Georgia, 
terminate in the state of New York, traversing the states of North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. The average distance 
of these mountain ranges from the ocean, is about two hundred mUes. 
Large portions of two of the states extend beyond them into the interior. 
Between the extremities of these mountains and the gulf of Mexico, 
towards the south, and Lake Ontario, towards the north, the land is low 
and level. New England, separated from this alpine range, by the 
valleys of Lake Champlain and the Hudson river, has its own mountains. 
Sach is the maritime or Atlantic basin of the Union; and the states 
which it comprehends, extending from East Florida to Maine, form a 
sort of arch, of which New York is regarded as the keystone, though 
nearer to one extremity than the other. New England is the northern 
buttress of this arch. 

** The original states, lying in this basin, were settled in a great 
degree, by separate colonies from Europe; and if they composed the 
wfwle Union, it might, at any time be dissolved; for there is among them 
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no physical tie of paramount influence. Indeed, I think it a fair pre- 
Bumption, that before this time, the Chesapeake bay would have politically 
divided them into a northern and southern confederacy. But, happily, 
there rests on tlie arch a weight, which, unremoved, must forever preserve 
it. This weight is the superstructure of trans-alpine states and territo- 
ries, which stretch from the western foot of the Aileghanies to the wilds 
of Missouri, in prospect even to the Chippewan mountains; and from 
the Lakes to the gulf of Mexico, in ncUural association. The waters of 
this extensive inland region, flow off to the sea in two opposite channels; 
the Niagara and the Mississippi, dividing it physically into two great 
valleys or basins. Let us consider them separately. 

** The southwest corner of New York, the adjacent parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, the northern portions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, a part of the 
Northwest Territory, and the whole of Michigan, lie in the Niagara 
basin; and are, commercially, connected with the city of New York by 
the Clinton canal, and the Hudson river. The connection of the west 
with that city, is not, however, limited to the states just enumerated, for 
the Grand canal of the enterprising state of Ohio has recently extended 
the water communication between New York and the West, quite into 
the Valley of the Mississippi; and Indiana and Illinois have eimilar works 
in contemplation or actual progress. 

<< The connection between the Niagara basin, thus enlarged, and the 
Atlantic states, is not limited to New York, but extends to New England, 
especially to Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. Thus the 
northern parts of the United States present a natural zone, which 
reaches from the eastern extremity of Maine to the Upper Mississippi, 
through nearly thirty degrees of longitude. This is our lake country, 
an interior maritime basin, twice the length of the Atlantic, and four 
times its fertility. The states which it comprehends, form, like the 
thirteen, a kind of arch, of which New York again is the keystone, and 
New England the eastern abutment. The two lines of states, indeed, 
meet in New York, which is common to both, and the *land of the pil- 
grims ' constitutes the point of the angle which they form. The long 
chain of northern lakes with their connecting rivers and canals facilitate 
emigration from east to west; and, as man never migrates in numbers 
from a warmer to a colder climate, the predominant population of this 
great zone will be Yankee, The manners and customs, the literature, 
religion, arts, sciences, and institutions of New England, and its deriva- 
tive, western New York, are destined to prevail throughout its whole 
extent. All this is the ofiispring of ncUural causes; which, whenever 
enterprise is left free, and laws are enacted for the public good, will be 
found to guide emigration, govern the investment of capital, and direct 
legislation. 

" Every friend of the Union must look with pleasure and confidence 
on the interest which the eastern and western halves of this zone must 
forever have, in maintaining their various mutual relations. The focus 
of these relations is the city of New York. In her resides the centripe- 
tal power, which can never cease to attract the whole. This power has 
increased a hundred fold within the last twenty years; and cannot be 
annihilated. Nature has decreed that she should be the commercial 
capital of the northern belt of the Union. All the states and parts of 
states, which it naturally comprehends, will be brought under her para- 
mount influence; and she, on the other hand, will never cease to perceive, 
that her prosperity rests upon theirs, and that if her connection with 
them were dissolved, the gorgeous visions of future greatness which 
cheer her enterprising citizens, would vanish in an hour. Of the vast, 
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and already populous re^on which administers to her wealth, that part 
which stretches from the Falls of Niagara into the wilderness, will soon 
be the especially cherished. In prosperity or adversity — in her days of 
pride and exultation, of conscious superiority over many of her humbler 
sisters of the sea-coast — ^in the calm of political peace, or amidst the 
schemes and ragings of faction — she will never be so mad as to discon- 
nect herself, if, indeed, she could, from her western resources. 

'* Such is the northern girdle of the Union, extending from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Lake of the Woods. New York is the link which con- 
nects its opposite parts, and until there arise a power strong enough to 
displace her, it cannot be broken. A fruitful fancy may conjure up unde- 
fined images of such a power, shooting forth from the midst of possible 
revolutions; — the speculative politician may have his reveries of the 
future, and the hypochondriac his forebodings — but the naturalist, who 
quietly contemplates the overruling influence of physical causes on the 
political and social relations of a free and enlightened people, will 
confide in their power, and continue a firm believer in the stability of 
the north. 

" The integrity of that commercial and social confederacy being pre- 
served, the Union itself could scarcely be dissolved. The western por- 
tions of that zone, must forever exert an attraction on the northern parts 
of the valley of the Mississippi, while its eastern half, composed of New 
York and New England, will act with equal power on Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, Physically, the north of Pennsylvannia, and the south of 
New York, are one region. The great rivers of the former originate m 
the latter, and there is between the two no natural line of separation. The 
northwest of Pennsylvania, moreover, has a direct interest in the Erie 
basin and the canal which connects it with the ocean. The connection 
between my native state and New York, is still closer. New Jersey, 
in truth, must forever remain in political, as she is in commercial, 
association with the great emporium. It is, however. East Jersey 
only, that feels this influence. West Jersey is allied in trade and 
social relations to Philadelphia; and hence, that little state must, at 
all times, constitute a link of union between the valleys of the Hudson 
and the Delaware. But dismissing the influence of the basin of the 
Lakes, let us turn to that of the Mississippi. 

** It is said by Dr. Goldsmith in his Natural History, that however 
large one fancies an elephant to be, from reading the description, it 
always appears larger, still, when seen by him. I would apply a similar 
remark to the Valley of the Mississippi. Whatever ideas may be formed 
of its extent and importance, from the ordinary notices of it, they will 
always be found too limited, when a profound examination is made. 
Compared with it, the maritime and lake basins, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. They are but belts, and at many points narrow ones. Their 
united area does not greatly exceed that part of the Valley lying east of 
the Mississippi; which is itself much less than the portions situated be- 
yond that river. This great region extends through thirty degrees of 
longitude and twenty of latitude, and no part is as far north as England. 
It is at least equal in area to Europe, south of the Baltic and west of the 
Black Sea. Bounded on the east by the Alleghanies, on the west by 
the Chippewan mountains, its numerous rivers meet in the channel of 
the Mississippi through a distance of more than two thousand j^iles. 
To the north, the sources of these rivers blend themselves, on an eleva- 
ted plain, with the shorter streams which flow into the lakes. To the 
east, from New York to Georgia, originating on the slopes of the 
Alleghany mountains, they interlock with the Delaware, the Susquehanna, 
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the Potomac, James River, the Roanoke, the Santee and the Savannah. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that considered in reference to area, soil, 
aspect, and climate, this valley is superior to any other on the glohe. 
Its only natural highway to the sea is the river Mississippi; — New Or- 
leans constitutes its mart; and between that city — ^the New York of the 
south — and the vast country above, there is ana must ever be an action 
and reaction, still more natural and powerful, than that between the city 
just named and the basin of the Lakes. Let us consider the civil divisions 
of the valley, with a reference to the influence it is exerting, and must 
continue to exert, on the whole Union. 

'* Several states, as Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
lie wholly within its limits. Of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the greater portions are included in it. A part of New York, 
a larger one of Pennsylvania, and a still larger of Virginia, with a small 
portion of Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, dip into 
the same basin. Thus twenty states and territories out of twenty-nine, 
the latter of which are of vast extent, and destined to sub-division, are 
embraced wholly or in part in the Great Valley; the inhabitants of 
which already make one-third of the entire population of the Union, 
and are daily augmentng by emigration from every quarter. 

** As the extent to which the old states run into the Mississippi Valley 
is very different, so there must be degrees in their influence on the sta- 
bility of the Union. 

** The participation of Pennsylvania and Virginia is most extensive, 
and to this we may look for a permanent effect. The western portions 
of these great states, are, in truth, natural and unalienable elements of 
the Mississippi community; united to the true and proper Weti, by ties 
not to be dissolved; dependent on our great river; familiar with its 
banks; and proud of its name. They can never consent to become a 
distinct people from their brethren below, through whom they must 
forever wish to pass to the ocean; and among whom, it must always be 
their interest to distribute their mountain ibrests of pine and cedar, their 
beds of iron ore, their banks of coal, and the products of their salt springs. 
So intimate, indeed, is the physical relation of the western declivities of 
these states, with the other parts of the Mississippi basin, that no influ- 
ence of the maritime portions could ever draw them from the West. 
Sooner shall we see them, respectively, broken asunder along the spine 
of the Alleghanies, than their western extremities detached from the 
Ohio states. 

" With respect to Pennsylvania, especially, what motive can ever 
madden her into a desire to leave the Westi Certainly none. She has 
the same interest in the West as New York. It has contributed largely 
to make her what she is. To facilitate intercourse with it, she has even 
anticipated the resources of generations to come: she is turning her 
rivers into artificial channels, reducing her mountains, and perforating 
her hills; in short, she is laboring to bind herself with the West and the 
West to her. Thus we see that the commonwealth of William Penn, 
populous, orderly, respectable, and situated in the centre of the maritime 
zone, is equally bound to the North and West, and must forever maintain 
her position in the confederacy. 

** Her neighbor Maryland, united to her by many natural and artificial 
ties, will not consent to see them broken; and, although more remote 
from the Great Valley than Pennsylvania, she is deeply impressed with 
the importance of participating in its trade, and has for years been 
stretching towards it her enterprising arms. 

" The public sentiment of Virginia is moulding itself on the same 
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plan. The Atlantic can never think of a separation from the Ohio por- 
tions of that state. I assume that the two halves will remain united; 
but the western, for the reasons I have just assigned, will adhere 
politically to the Valley with which it is naturally associated; and thus, 
the whole is permanently bound to the West by physical causes. 

" Would North Carolina leave Virginia? Contemplate the imaginary 
line which separates them. The waters of the same fountain may bub- 
ble up on the territories of the two states, and the fallen tree which 
lies across the stream below may serve as a bridge to connect them. 
Virginia, moreover, the greater in extent and physical resources, must 
forever be superior in political and moral power, and would be a danger- 
ous rival. Would North Carolina withdraw from her daughter, Tennes- 
see, estranged from her by no impassable barrier, and prepared, under 
a proper system of internal improvement, to administer to her wealth and 
power] She can never willingly consent to such a separation. 

" What of our high-minded and palmy South Carolina, the brightest 
orb in our southern constellation; will she seek a new zodiac, and become 
the lost star of our political heavens? Of all the states she has the least 
of natural and commercial connection with the Valley of the Mississippi, 
and, as if to afford a negative evidence of the over-ruling influence of 
physical causes, she alone has shown symptoms of secession. But she 
will not wander off" by herself, and none of the sisterhood can accompany 
her. The geographical cords by which she is united to her twin sister 
on the north, and her younger sister on the south, are too strong to be 
snapt asunder, and those states are bound to others by ties of equal 
strength and durability. 

" The participation of Georgia in the Valley of the Mississippi, is 
small, but her natural relations with Tennessee are intimate and profita- 
ble, and those with Alabama and Florida permanently controlling. She 
cannot disconnect herself from the Union, without the concurrence of 
Alabama, and the prospective co-operation of Florida. But Alabama is 
naturally associated with Louisiana, Tennessee and Mississippi, and is 
not, therefore, politically separable from them. Moreover, New Orleans 
exerts on the entire region immediately east of it, an effect precisely 
similar to that of New York on the south of New England; and therefore 
the maritime portions of Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, are com- 
mercially under its control, and cannot become politically detached from 
the West, till Louisiana shall secede; an event that may happen when 
the Mississippi finds some other route to the ocean, or is swallowed up in 
the sands of its own delta. 

" Thus in traveling along the Atlantic coast of the Union from the 
St. Lawrence to the Balize, we find such natural connections and depen- 
dencies of its states on the valleys of the Niagara and the Mississippi, 
as must forever set the spirit of disunion at defiance. Within these 
basins, together constituting the West, lies the centre of gravity of the 
Union. Here dwells the conservative power. The cement of future 
adhesion among all the states exudes, to speak' figuratively, from the 
soil of the West. To borrow a metaphor from my own profession, it is 
the interior of the sovereign body politic, embracing the vital organs, 
which distribute nourishment through the outer parts. Once more to 
change the figure, it is the part, where the cords of union are wound 
into a Gordian knot, which, cut asunder by the sword, would, jinder 
proper treatment, reunite, hy the first intention, and not even leave a 
scar behind. Conventional regulations may be annulled, treaties abro- 
gated, and political confederacies dissolved, when they are not based on 
nature ; but give them this foundation— rest the political and social 
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upon the physical — and they will be preserved from all serious revolu- 
tions, but those which change the surface of the earth itself." — ^pp. 8-16. 

That the West may exert the influence ascribed to her in this extract, 
it is indispensable that she should remain harmonious and united with 
herself. This the Author of the "Remarks" presumes will — rather 
must — forever be the case, because of the relations of her different 
parts. These relations, as far as they depend on her physical and 
political geography, are set forth in the following extract : 

*' But let us leave the history and resume the physical and political 
geography of the West, for the purpose of considering the relations of its 
different regions — not to the Atlantic states, but to each other. In 
reviewing their boundaries and connections, we find much to excite 
reflection and inspire us with deep emotion. The geography of the 
interior, in truth, admonishes us to live in harmony, cherish uniform 
plans of education, and found similar institutions. 

" The relations between the upper and lower Mississippi states, 
established by the collective waters of the whole valley, must forever 
continue unchanged. What the towering oak is to our climbing winter 
grape, the * Father of waters ' must ever be to the communities along its 
trunk and countless tributary streams — an imperishable support, an 
exhaustless power of union. What is the composition of its lower 
coasts and alluvial plains, but the soil of all the upper states and territo- 
ries, transported, commingled, and deposited by its waters! Within 
her own limits, Louisiana has, indeed, the rich mould of ten sister 
states, which have thus contributed to the fertility of her plantations. It 
might almost be said, that for ages this region has sent thither a portion 
of its soil, where, in a milder climate, it might produce the cotton, 
oranges and sugar, which, through the same channel, we receive in 
exchange for the products of our com fields, work shops, and mines. 
Facts which prepare the way, and invite to perpetual union between 
the West and South. 

" The state of Tennessee, separated from Alabama and Mississippi 
on the south, and Kentucky on the north, by no natural barrier, has its 
southern fields overspread with floating cotton, wafted from the two 
first by every autumnal breeze; while the shade of its northern woods, 
lies for half the summer day on the borders of the last. The songs and 
uproar of a Kentucky husking are answered from Tennessee; and the 
midnight raccoon-hunt that follows, beginning in one state, is concluded 
in the other. The Cumberland, on whose rocky banks the capital of 
Tennessee rises in beauty, begins and terminates in Kentucky — ^thus 
bearing on its bosom at the same moment the products of the two states 
descending to a common market. Still further, the fine river Tennessee 
drains the eastern half of that state, dips into Alabama, recrosses the 
state in which it arose, and traverses Kentucky to reach the Ohio river; 
thus uniting the three into one natural and enduring commercial 
compact. 

" Further north, the cotton trees, which fringe the borders of Missouri 
and Illinois, throw their images towards each other in the waters of 
the Mississippi — the toiling emigrant's axe, in the depths of the leafless 
woods, and the crash of the falling rail-tree on the frozen earth, resound 
equally among the hills of both states — ^the clouds of smoke from their 
burning prairies mingle in the air above, and crimson the setting sun 
of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. 
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" The pecan tree sheds its fruit at the same moment among the people 
of Indiana and Illinois, and the boys of the two states paddle their canoes 
and fish together in the Wabash, or hail each other from opposite banks. 
Even villages belong equally to Indiana and Ohio, and the children of the 
two commonwealths trundle their hoops together in the same street. 

*' But the Ohio river forms the most interesting boundary among the 
republics of the West. For a thousand miles its fertile bottoms are culti- 
vated by farmers, who belong to the different states, while they visit each 
other as friends or neighbors. As the school boy trips or loiters along its 
shores, he greets his playmate across the stream, or they sport away an 
idle hour in its summer waters. These are to be among the future, per- 
haps the opposing statesmen of the different commonwealths. When, at 
low water, we examine the rocks of the channel, we find them the same on 
both sides. The plants which grow above, drop their seeds into the com- 
mon current, which lodges them indiscriminately on either shore. Thus 
the very trees and flowers emigrate from one republic to another. When 
the bee sends out its swarms, they as often seek a habitation beyond the 
stream, as in their native woods. Throughout its whole extent, the hills 
of Western Virginia and Kentucky cast their morning shadows on the 
plains of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. The thunder cloud pours 
down its showers on different commonwealths ; and the rainbow resting 
its extremities on two sister states, presents a beautiful arch, on which the 
spirits of peace may pass and re-pass in harmony and love." — ^pp. 22-4, 



B — page 28. 
Thomas S. Grimke. 

The allusion at the close of this paragraph was to Thomas S. Grimke, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, who, as orator of the Erodelphian 
Society of Miami University, had just before pronounced a discourse, on 
the comparative merits of ancient and modern eloquence. Mr. G. is now 
no more, and, therefore, the references in this note cannot be regarded as 
out of place. 

The Writer cannot refrain from confessing, that he felt proud of the 
honor of being associated with that gentleman ; and will add, that he 
never, before, listened to an oration, with equal delight. High as were 
his expectations, Mr. G. surpassed them, and all who heard him will 
make the same acknowledgment. For nearly two hours, the attention 
of a numerous and enlightened audience, was deep, impassioned, and 
tireless. But the oration, enriched with notes, which display much ripe, 
profound, and varied scholarship, has been published by the Society ; and 
cannot fail to be read with admiration, by all persons of good taste and 
sound moral and religious feeling. 

It may be truly said of Mr. G. that he was a Christian scholar, a Chris- 
tian orator, a Christian philanthropist, and a Christian gentleman. He 



bad resolved the whole duty of man, in every situation and relation of 
life, into the simple and sublime principle of obidiknob to God ; and 
was himself a luminous example of conformity, in practice, to his own 
theory of moral obligation. 

The preservation of the Union was one of his cherished themes, and 
made a part of his Erodelphian oration. The history of this oration 
makes it national, independently of its sentiments : — it was planned in 
Carolina, written in Connecticut, at Greenfield, the early residence of his 
friend and master. Dr. Dwight, and revised and pronoxmced in Ohio. 
Thus, in its inception, composition, and delivery, it was ccmnected with 
the South, the North, and the West. May it be read, in all, with a depth 
of attention proportionate to its wisdom, piety, and patriotism. 

Mr. Grimke's sojourn at Cincinnati, after visiting Oxford, will long be 
remembered. He appeared before the most enlightened part of our public, 
in three different places, on the great subjects of temperance, discipline, 
the Bible, and general education ; and contributed to raise, in society, an 
excitement on those topics, that cannot die away. 

On Friday, the 12th of October, he rose from the dinner table of one 
of his many new friends, in good health, and departed in the stage. The 
night proved very cold, and reproduced, in the city, a number of new cases 
of the Cholera, which, for several weeks, had appeared to be extinct. 
Before morning, on his way to the East, the hand of the relentless 
destroyer was on him also ; and, left at a tavern, twenty miles from 
Columbus, in a state of collapse, he expired on the following night. His 
remains were deposited in the capital of our state ; and the young orator 
and patriot, who cherish an admiration for what is excellent in the human 
character, will often make pilgrimages to his tomb. 



C — page 40. 
Western Themes for Fiction and Poetry . 

In a late number of that excellent periodical. Hall's Western 
Monthly Maoazini^ there was a prize essay on this subject, by I. A. 
Jewett, Esq., of this city, which, in style and spirit, should commend itself 
to our native young men. The author, although an exotic, has displayed 
the richness of our resources, in a way that shows he will, in due time, 
make a thorough-going backwoodsman. 

But, without his eloquent promptings, a respectable number of writers 
have already seized upon different features of our scenery, the incidents of 
our early history, and aspects of society among the pioneers, and worked 
them up into tales and odes, many of which possess great freshness, and 
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have been read with interest both in and out of the Valley. To give a 
catalogue of the whole, would not be an easy task, even for one versed in 
this department of our infant literature, and is quite beyond the resources 
of the Author ; but, as specimens, he will name the following, who may be 
regarded as among the most successful. He will present them under two 
heads, but is not prepared to arrange them on a scale of either time, 
volume, or merit. 

Writers of Novels and Tales. 

Hugh H. Brackenridge, Morgan Neville, Thomas M'Clung, Timothy 
Flint, J. L. Holman, James Byers, Thomas H. Shreve, R. Holmes, Ben-. 
jamin Drake, Mrs. Dumont, John Russell, J. Snelling, C. D. Drake, J. F. 
Cooper, J. K. Paulding, M. Chateaubriand, James Hall, B. R. Evanfl, 
Mrs. P. W. BaU. 

Poets and Dramatists. 

Mrs. C. L. Hentz, Thomas Pierce, Anthony Ganihl, Peyton S. Symmes, 
Otway Curry, Henry Whiting, A. M. Bolton, Dr. Harney, Micah P. 
Flint, W. D. Gallagher, Mrs. Barker, W. F. Thomas, H. D. Little. 

The failure of Mr. Cooper in his Prairie, and Mr. Paulding in his 
Westward Ho, is conclusive evidence, that in delineating the West, no 
power of genius, can supply the want of opportunities for personal obser- 
vation on our natural and social aspects. No western man can read those 
works with interest ; because of their want of conformity to the circum- 
stances and character of the country, in which the scenes are laid. 

Sir Walter Scott has shown, that history is the true basis of the novel, 
as Shakspeare had long before proved it to be of the drama. Apart, then, 
from all the more substantial, dignified, and useful advantages of history, 
those who delight in producing or reading works of fiction, are interested 
in seeing the original scenery and the events of our earlier times made 
matters of record. If much remains unrecorded, not a little has, at vari- 
ous times and in different modes, been made public ; but the publications 
are scattered, and but few of them can now be found in the hands of any 
single individual. It is time, then, that historical associations were 
formed, for the purpose of collecting, in different points of the extended 
Valley, such of them as still remain, but are every day decreasing in 
number. Such collections would at once become the resorts of scholars 
and writers ; and would not only afford subjects to^the poet, the novelist, 
the dramatist, and the orator ; but give important, indeed indispensable 
aid, to the systematic historians of the different states in the West. Many 
such histories should be written ; for even the youngest members of the 
great Mississippi family, should have, for home consumption, such works as 
Cotton Mather, Williams, Trumbull, Belknap, and Proud, long ago fur- 
nished to Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania. As yet none of the western states but Kentucky, have 



